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THE  HISTORICAL  APPROACH  TO  THEOLOGY 

It  is  but  dimly  remembered  now  but  the  time  was,  at  the  turn 
of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  this  present  century,  when  there 
was  in  this  western  world  a  glowing  mood  of  optimism  and  faith 
in  tiie  destiny  of  mankind.  The  concepts  of  evolution,  progress 
and  universal  education  combined  to  cheer  men's  hearts  and  minds 
with  the  prospect  of  a  golden  age  when  Christian  humanitarian 
ideals,  implemented  by  intelligence  and  good  will,  would  "bring 
in  the  day  of  brotherhood  and  end  the  night  of  wrong."  Only 
those  who  read  the  literature  of  this  Indian  summer  of  Victorian 
culture  can  realize  how  strong  and  how  sincere  were  the  hopes  of 
the  men  and  women  who,  emerging  from  the  bondage  of  what 
seemed  to  them  a  lifeless  theological  tradition,  now  faced  the  fu- 
ture with  bright  new  banners  waving.  The  mood  was  epitomized 
in  Ozora  S.  Davis'  hymn  (1909)  : 

At  length  there  dawns  the  glorious  day 
By  prophets  long  foretold ; 
At  length  the  chorus  clearer  grows 
That  shepherds  heard  of  old. 

Tlie  day  of  dawning  Brotherhood 
Breaks  on  our  eager  eyes. 
And  human  hatreds  flee  before 
The  radiant  eastern  skies. 

With  man's  hopes  so  vivid  and  his  faith  so  sure,  it  was  natural 
that  theology,  when  it  was  not  contemned,  was  regarded  as  inter- 
esting but  not  essential.  The  main  thing  was  the  technique  for  the 
new  age's  inauguration. 

It  was  the  first  World  War  which  gave  the  coup  de  main  to 
this  kind  of  faith  in  the  future.  But  it  was  not  widely  brought 
into  question,  by  many,  until  after  the  disillusionment  which  fol- 
lowed the  deterioration  of  the  dreams  of  world  peace  and  the  dis- 
organization of  the  economic  structure  of  post-war  Europe,  and. 
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in  a  lesser  degree,  of  America.  The  decade  just  passed  has  wit- 
nessed more  than  one  seismic  shock  in  the  inner  depths  of  civiUza- 
tion.  And  as  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  decade,  listening 
to  the  prelude  of  the  second  World  War,  there  are  many  men  who 
wonder  when  they  shall  ever  again  be  able  to  sing,  with  Clifford 
Bax,  "Earth  shall  be  fair  and  all  men  glad  and  wise,"  and  believe 
it. 

It  is  in  a  mood  of  wonder,  however,  that  philosophy  takes  its 
rise,  as  Whitehead  has  reminded  us.  The  same  is  true  of  vital 
theology.  It  was  in  the  depths  of  the  despair  of  post-war  Germany 
that  an  obscure  German  pastor,  searching  through  the  wreckage  of 
his  ideas  and  ideals,  achieved  the  insights  that  went  into  what  will 
probably  stand  as  a  landmark  in  the  theological  history  of  our 
century,  Karl  Earth's  Romerbrief.  It  was  in  the  debacle  of  Czarist 
Russia  and  the  turmoil  and  confusion  which  followed,  that  the  re- 
ligious philosophy  of  another  great  prophet  of  our  times,  Nicholas 
Berdyaev,  came  to  maturity.  From  these,  and  similar  beginnings, 
a  revival  of  interest  in  theological  problems  has  followed  which  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  contemporary  Christianity. 
The  prospects  are,  moreover,  that  this  interest  is  going  to  con- 
tinue and  increase,  for  men  are  never  satisfied  with  their  first  an- 
swers to  fundamental  questions.  Our  concern  here  is  not  to  con- 
sider these  questions  and  answers,  but  to  raise  the  problem  of  our 
approach  to  them.  For  in  this  moment  of  tremendous  opportunity, 
there  are  equally  grave  dangers. 

There  is  danger  in  the  first  place  that  theology  will  become  a 
"fad."  Vital  theological  thought  is  born  out  of  an  anguish  in  the 
soul  to  comprehend  the  ultimate  ends  of  life,  but  the  phrases  of 
the  prophet  may  be  repeated  by  the  scribe  with  no  sense  of  the 
travail  in  which  they  were  conceived  and  uttered.  The  older  lib- 
eralism had  a  real  vitality  to  it  when  men  like  Gladden  and  King 
and  Rauschenbusch  were  seeing  new  horizons  of  responsibility  for 
the  Christian  faith  in  the  social  order.  It  died  when  their  concepts 
became  glib  counters  in  the  mouths  of  men  who  had  never  earned 
the  spiritual  right  to  repeat  them  so  easily.  There  are  signs,  too, 
that  much  of  the  contemporary  interest  in  theology  is  the  sort  that 
Paul  found  at  Athens.  Already  one  hears  the  terms  "transcend- 
ence," "tension,"  and  "faith"  used  as  shibboleths,  much  as  we  used 
to  hear  of  "divine  immanence,"  "progress"  and  "religious  experi- 
ence." The  desire  to  be  theologically  up-to-date  is  the  flimsiest 
possible  basis  on  which  any  theological  re-awakening  can  be  sus- 
tained. Intellectual  integrity  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  authentic 
theology. 
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There  is  a  fvirther  danger  that  much  of  the  new  theology  may 
be  misappropriated  by  reactionaries  and  fundamentahsts  and  thus 
used  to  deny  the  very  ideals  which  brought  it  to  birth.  Such  men 
may  look  to  Barth  and  Brunner  as  allies  without  ever  knowing  the 
soul-shaking  struggles  of  heart  and  mind  that  have  made  it  im- 
possible for  these  men  to  find  refuge  in  simple  authoritarianism. 
If  theology  is  ever  used  to  deny  the  church's  social  responsibility 
or  the  moral  and  spiritual  freedom  of  man,  it  will  become  sterile 
and  will  deserve  to  be  so. 

A  final  danger  we  may  mention  here  is  that  theology  may  be- 
come academic.  Its  only  true  matrix  is  the  living,  working  church, 
and  the  gauge  of  its  value  must  be  in  its  service  to  the  faith  and 
insight  of  the  men  and  women  who  constitute  the  Christian  com- 
munity. It  will  be  of  slight  significance  if  this  current  theological 
movement  is  confined  to  discussions  between  professors  at  our 
seminaries  and  fails  to  become  a  part  of  the  spiritual  life  and 
breath  of  our  pulpits  and  our  Church  Schools.  It  is,  indeed,  un- 
fortunate that  so  many  ignore  the  implications  of  the  fact  that  the 
most  influential  Christian  theologian  of  them  all,  Augustin,  was 
the  bishop  of  Hippo  Regius,  an  obscure  diocese  of  northwest 
Africa. 

How  may  these  dangers  be  avoided  ?  How  may  theology  again 
become  a  medium  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  An  obvious  beginning  might 
be  the  efifort  to  discard  our  prejudices  against  the  term  itself  and 
to  frame  a  dynamic  concept  of  what  theology  is  and  ought  to  be. 
Having  defined  theology  as  logic-chopping  and  hair-splitting  bab- 
l)le,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  average  religious  leader  is  anxious  to 
disavow  any  interest  or  competence  in  such  a  sterile  business.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  discovered  that  theology  is  and  can 
be  nothing  more  than  the  application  of  rigorous  thought  to  the 
facts  and  implications  of  the  Christian  faith,  it  would  then  be  clear 
that  the  dichotomy  between  theology  and  vital  religious  life  is 
entirely  false.  But  how  can  such  a  discovery  ever  be  made?  One 
way,  and  not  a  fool-proof  one  at  that,  is  by  a  careful  but  sympa- 
thetic investigation  of  what  theology  has  been,  over  the  long  pro- 
cession of  Christian  history,  and  especially  in  those  periods  in 
which  the  Church  has  been  most  instinct  with  spiritual  insight  and 
power.  This  may  be  called  the  historical  approach  to  theology.  It 
is  only  one  of  many,  and  the  others,  biblical,  philosophical,  psycho- 
logical, sociological,  certainly  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  Never- 
theless, it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  promise  of  our  present 
religious  situation  will  be  denied  unless  our  approach  to  the  funda- 
mental questions  which  it  has  flung  in  our  faces  is  rooted  in  an 
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awareness  and  an  appreciation  of  the  historical  process  in  which 
Christianity  emerged  and  has,  through  all  its  vicissitudes,  continued. 

Two  immediate  reasons  call  for  a  renewed  emphasis  upon  the 
historical  approach  to  theology.  The  first  is  that,  without  it,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  be  able  to  understand  or  to  interpret  the 
thought  of  the  leaders  in  the  present  theological  renaissance.  Al- 
most without  exception  these  men,  Barth,  Brunner,  Berdyaev, 
Tillich,  Niebuhr  and  Maritain — to  mention  a  few  of  those  best 
known — have  turned  back  to  the  past  and  have  drawn  tlieir  most 
fructifying  thoughts  from  the  Christian  tradition,  either  of  the 
Reformation  or  the  13th  century.  How  shall  we  understand  these 
men  and  how  shall  we  distinguish  them  from  each  other?  How 
shall  we  mark  the  chasm  between  their  views  and  those  of  the 
fundamentalists  to  whom,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  bear  a  certain 
superficial  resemblance?  Clearly  there  is  no  other  way  than  by 
means  of  historical  analysis.  The  second  reason  for  the  historical 
approach  to  theology  arises  out  of  the  confusion  and  demoraliza- 
tion of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  In  such  times,  men  often 
find  that  they  cannot  get  their  bearings  in  or  find  a  way  out  of  a 
situation,  until  they  have  gone  back  and  tried  to  understand,  even 
in  part,  how  they  got  into  it.  It  is  hazardous  to  affirm  too  strongly 
that  men  learn  from  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  but  to  deny  it  alto- 
gether is  practically  equivalent  to  denying  that  they  learn  at  all. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  weaknesses  of  the  older  liberalism 
without  an  historical  analysis  of  the  assumptions  on  which  its 
creed  was  based. 

The  historical  approach  to  Christian  theology  presupposes  a 
serious  interest  in  theological  problems  and  a  recognition  of  an 
organic  continuity  of  some  sort  in  the  history  of  Christian  thought. 
Otherwise  it  becomes  mere  antiquarian  curiosity.  The  man  who 
affirms,  on  the  one  hand,  that  theology  is  superfluous,  or  the  one 
who  holds,  on  the  other,  that  modern  Christianity  can  dispense 
wnth  all  traditional  forms  and  categories  and  mold  a  valid  theology 
out  of  experience  alone — neither  of  these  will  find  sufficient  mo- 
tive for  the  effort  to  understand  and  reflect  upon  the  struggles  of 
mind  and  heart  of  Christians  in  other  times,  the  premises  of  whose 
religious  thought  were  diametrically  opposite.  If,  regarding  the 
tradition  as  nugatory,  one  nevertheless  proceeds  to  study  it.  there 
is  bound  to  be  a  serious  error  of  refraction  in  his  interpretation. 
For  example,  one  still  hears  occasionally  that  the  controversy  about 
the  Nicene  Creed  was  a  dispute  over  a  diphthong:  Iwino  or  houioif 
Thus  one  reduces  to  nonsense  one  of  the  crucial  epochs  of  the 
church  when  the  fate  of  Christianity  itself  was  at  stake.    As  even 
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Carlyle  came  to  see,  if  the  Arians  had  won,  Christianity  would 
have  dwindled  away  into  a  legend. 

The  historical  approach  has  been  and  can  be  misused  in  any 
one  of  three  main  ways.  First,  it  may  be  abused  by  the  authori- 
tarian who  is  interested  in  the  history  of  doctrine  merely  to  illus- 
trate how  right  his  own  particular  system  is.  This  is  the  charge 
commonly  raised  against  the  average  Roman  Catholic  scholar,  but 
it  may  be  levelled  with  almost  equal  force  against  many  Prot- 
estants, particularly  in  their  anti-Catholic  polemic.  No  historical 
discipline  can  be  manipulated  in  the  interests  of  special  pleading 
and  retain  its  intellectual  integrity  and  fruitfulness.  A  second 
abuse  is  what  we  might  call  primitivism.  In  the  beginning  the 
Gospel  was  pure,  but  little  by  little  its  predilection  for  Greek  phi- 
losophy and  the  lust  for  power  corrupted  it ;  and  until  this  spell 
was  broken  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  the  grain  of  Christian  truth  was 
hidden  by  the  chafif  of  sacerdotalism.  In  this  way,  one  can  prove 
that  only  by  a  return  either  to  the  16th  century  or,  better  yet,  to 
the  first,  can  Christianity  regain  its  pristine  power.  Such  an  un- 
historical  Quixotism  is  doomed  because  of  its  own  subjectivity. 
A  third  abuse  is  to  try  to  wring  from  historical  theology  some  sort 
of  definitive  statement  of  "the  Christian  faith"  which  may  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  systematic  theology.  Men  have  looked  in  vain 
for  a  sort  of  lowest  common  denominator  of  all  the  conflicting 
theological  formulations  in  the  history  of  Christianity.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  kind  of  healthy  disillusionment  that  comes  to  one  as  he 
discovers  that  Vincent  of  Lerins'  definition  of  orthodoxy,  "that 
which  has  been  believed  alwa}-s,  everywhere  and  by  everybody," 
is.  in  the  main,  the  expression  of  a  wish  rather  than  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  fact.  In  short,  historical  theology  is  not  a  shortcut  to 
theological  certainty  or  a  royal  road  to  final  truth. 

Having  disclaimed  omniscience  for  this  particular  kind  of  ap- 
proach to  theology,  what  can  we  say  concerning  its  positive  values  ? 
It  has  been  well  said  that  the  history  of  science  is  not  science,  but 
that  the  history  of  philosophy  is  an  introduction  to  philosophy  it- 
self. Something  of  the  same  thing  may  be  claimed  for  the  history 
of  theology.  It  is  actually  a  creative  theological  enterprise  for  one 
theologian,  or  would-be  theologian,  to  attempt  to  enter  sympa- 
thetically yet  critically  into  the  mind  of  another  ;  nor  is  the  enter- 
prise less  fruitful  if  a  gap  of  years  or  even  centuries  separates  the 
two  minds.  A  modern  thinker  should  have  no  desire  merely  to 
reproduce  the  views  of  an  ancient  one.  but  there  might  be  much 
in  them  of  stimulus  and  suggestion.  For  example,  the  doctrine 
of  Irenaeus  concerning  the  nature  of  man  and  the  origin  of  sin 
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offers  real  insight  into  a  problem  that  is  at  present  engaging  the 
most  earnest  attention  of  thinking  Christians.  Much  of  Origen's 
thought,  especially  his  grandiose  cosmology,  must  certainly  seem 
fantastic  to  a  modern  mind,  but  his  underlying  assumptions  as  to 
the  relation  of  God  and  man  and  the  relation  of  moral  faith  and 
reason  might  conceivably  serve  as  a  better  starting  point  for  a 
re-statement  of  the  Christian  faith  than  the  anti-intellectualistic 
premises  of  the  Protestant  reformers.  Etienne  Gilson  and  Jacques 
Maritain  have  given  us  signal  proof  in  their  writings  of  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  a  life-long  study  of  the  Thomist  system  of  philosophy 
and  theology. 

Another  value  in  the  historical  approach  to  theology  lies  in 
the  fact  that  although  the  historical  approach  may  not  be  able  to 
demonstrate  that  there  has  been  a  single,  unchanging  body  of  be- 
lief which  has  always  constituted  "the  Christian  faith,"  it  does 
suggest  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Christian  theologia  percnnis. 
It  is  difficult,  indeed  impossible,  to  state  the  form  or  substance  of 
this  perennial  theology  without  exception  or  remainder.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  certainly  possible  for  one  who  has  read  the  great 
theologians  and  creeds  of  Christendom  to  see  that,  however  vary- 
ing the  forms  of  statement,  there  has  been  a  fairly  constant  objec- 
tive of  them  all :  to  affirm  God's  transcendence  without  surrender- 
ing the  hopes  of  man's  effectual  communion  with  him ;  to  set  man's 
place  in  nature  as  high  as  possible,  giving  the  while  a  realistic  ac- 
count of  human  sin ;  to  affirm  that  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus 
Christ  affords  an  indispensable  clue  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
God ;  and,  finally,  to  declare  the  meaning,  purpose  and  destiny  of 
the  Christian  Church,  as  a  continuing  fellowship  of  the  faithful, 
bound  by  common  commitment  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Such 
concepts  as  these  have  received  an  amazing  variety  of  interpreta- 
tions but  they  remain  as  salients  in  Christian  thought,  never  quite 
absent  from  Christian  experience  or  reflections  about  it. 

To  put  it  another  way,  the  historical  approach  divines  beneath 
the  surface  diversity  of  theological  opinion  the  relatively  simple 
substructure  of  the  basic  problems  of  which  Christian  theology 
must  take  account.  In  so  far  as  it  remains  purely  historical,  it 
cannot  claim,  of  course,  to  judge  between  the  dift'cring  answers. 
It  does,  however,  bring  us  face  to  face  with  certain  reiterated  and 
insistent  themes  of  Christian  thought.  In  an  interesting  recent 
essay,  a  distinguished  exponent  of  the  historical  approach,  N.  P. 
Williams,  suggests  that  there  are  six  major  problems  which  have 
persistently  recurred  in  the  history  of  Christian  thought :  first,  the 
doctrine  of  God ;  second,  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ, 
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i.e.,  Incarnation  and  Christology ;  third,  the  doctrine  of  the  work 
of  Christ,  i.e.,  the  basis  of  Christian  salvation ;  fourth,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  and  Christian  community ;  fifth,  the  doctrine 
of  the  sacraments  and  means  of  grace;  and,  sixth,  the  doctrine  of 
man's  final  destiny,  i.e.,  eschatology.  This  may  not  be  exactly  the 
same  list  that  another  historian  would  make,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  these  are  each  and  all  issues  which  have  extraor- 
dinary relevance  in  any  contemporary  quest  for  vital  faith  and 
intelligible  thought.  Every  man  who  speaks  of  religion  or  ethics 
has  some  implied  assumption  about  every  one  of  these  problems. 
The  creative  criticism  of  these  assumptions  is  theology.  In  every 
age  they  have  been  discussed,  although  not  always  with  equal  em- 
phasis. The  first  five  centuries  were  concerned  with  the  Christian 
conceptions  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ.  The  Middle  Ages  were 
primarily  concerned  with  the  concepts  of  salvation,  church  and 
sacraments.  The  Reformation  raised  the  problems  of  faith  and 
grace.  The  primary  problems  of  contemporary  theology  appear  to 
be  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world,  the  nature  of  man,  the  nature 
of  Christian  community,  and  the  relation  of  the  church  to  secular 
culture.  A  man  need  not  have  a  definitive  answer  to  all  these  theo- 
logical problems  in  order  to  speak  of  Christian  truth  with  life  and 
power.  But  his  own  grasp  of  that  truth  becomes  clearer  and  more 
impelling  the  more  he  strives  to  see  the  web  of  reality  into  which 
its  strands  are  woven. 

One  final  positive  value  that  we  may  expect  from  a  historical 
approach  to  theological  questions  is  that  by  it,  we  should  be  able 
to  overcome  the  modern  prejudice  against  such  terms  as  "creeds" 
and  "dogmas."  These  words  have  a  horrid  sound  in  modern  lib- 
eral ears  and  are  regularly  used  in  connection  with  the  unyielding 
closed-mindedness  of  others.  A  survey  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  Christian  Church  has  tried  to  formulate  its  basic  faith 
would  help  us  to  see  that  creeds  of  Christendom  have  had  two 
parallel  functions.  A  creed,  as  liturgy,  has  a  positive  intention : 
to  give  the  believer  a  majestic  and  solemn  form  of  expression  for 
certain  basic  convictions  which  he  shares  with  other  Christians. 
As  theology,  it  has  mainly  a  negative  intention :  to  mark  ofif  the 
boundaries  between  that  which  is  and  that  which  is  not  Christian 
faith,  and  to  rule  out  concepts  which  are  felt  by  the  church  at 
large  to  be  inadequate  or  false.  As  the  most  vivid  example  in 
point,  consider  the  Chalcedonian  formula  of  "the  two  natures  of 
Christ."  As  a  logical  formulation  it  is  very  nearly  hopeless,  with 
its  contradictions  and  paradoxes  and  obscurity.  Its  theological  in- 
tention, however,  is  quite  clear;  namely,  to  affirm  that  no  state- 
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ment  of  faith  about  Jesus  Christ  is  adequate  unless  it  takes  into 
full  account  his  humanity  and  his  deity.  Incidentally,  it  is  perti- 
nent to  observe  that  this  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  cru- 
cial issues  in  contemporary  Christian  thinking. 

Thus  the  symbols  of  Christendom  still  constitute  a  challenge 
to  the  contemporary  theologian  to  give  them  meaning  and  inter- 
pretation for  our  times  and  our  needs.  Altogether  too  many  of  the 
so-called  "re-statements  of  theology"  have  been  mere  feats  of 
term-juggling.  Theology  must  avoid  the  fascination  of  words. 
What  we  need  to  know  is  what  there  is  in  the  Gospel  which  makes 
it  "the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God."  Further,  even  if 
this  be  glimpsed,  can  it  be  made  intelligible  and  compelling  to  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men  living  in  an  age  of  bewilderment  and 
conflict  ?  Authoritarianism  in  religion  is  surely  not  our  road  ;  it 
seems  incredible  to  believe  that  men  will  seek  refuge  for  long  in 
arbitrary  or  partial  truth.  We  must  be  equally  cautious  about 
the  attempt  to  ignore  the  historical  basis  of  Christianity.  Ernst 
Troeltsch  has  pointed  out  the  trend  in  modern  liberalism  toward 
what  he  called  Kultur-Protcstantisniiis:  a  religion  which  seeks 
above  all  things  to  be  "up-to-date,"  that  gladly  adapts  its  faith  and 
practice  to  current  scientific  and  technological  pronouncements, 
that  draws  its  life  and  breath  from  the  political  and  economic  cul- 
ture in  which  it  lives.  Such  a  religion  is  so  shackled  to  the  world 
that  even  in  its  attempt  to  reform  the  world  it  must  adopt  the 
weapons  and  strategy  of  the  world.  In  such  a  faith,  theology  nat- 
urally loses  its  own  integrity  and  unique  task. 

History  for  its  own  sake  will  never  be  the  passion  of  many 
men.  Theology,  as  an  academic  game,  is  not  likely  to  be  revived 
as  long  as  men  find  equal  pleasure  in  their  debates  about  the 
"-isms"  of  social,  economic  and  political  theory.  But  religious 
thought  will  go  on  as  long  as  man  is  aware  of  a  Reality  "in 
knowledge  of  whom  standeth  our  eternal  life,  whose  service  is 
our  perfect  freedom."  As  long  as  men  reflect  upon  this  mystery, 
its  supreme  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  transmission  of  this 
Gospel  through  the  centuries,  in  an  incompatible  culture,  there 
will  be  Christian  theology\  the  earnest  effort  of  moral  faith  to  find 
a  rational  explanation  of  itself. 

Albert  C.  Outler. 
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MANUSCRIPT  DISCOVERIES  AND  RE-DISCOVERIES 
IN  AMERICA 

The  manuscripts  referred  to  in  this  paper  are  all  witnesses 
to  the  Greek  New  Testament  text,  and  all  are  found  in  American 
collections.  The  activity  to  which  we  call  attention  here  is  not 
actually  the  discovery  of  the  manuscripts  themselves,  Init  rather 
of  the  identity  of  these  manuscripts.  To  be  sure,  in  the  past  few 
years  it  has  developed  that  persistent  searching  has  uncovered 
the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  manuscripts  previously  un- 
known in  official  circles,  and  shortly  before  the  death  of  Professor 
von  Dobschiitz  it  was  possible,  after  combing  the  American  field, 
to  send  him  descriptions  of  about  100  American  codices  hitherto 
unlisted.  But  our  attention  is  here  confined  to  those  discoveries 
which  in\olve  a  special  problem  and  interest.  They  are  of  two 
types — first,  manuscripts  which  have  been  lost  from  sight  and 
re-discovered  and  identified ;  and  second,  manuscripts  which  have 
been  broken  and  scattered,  presenting  the  problem  of  discovery 
and  identification  of  the  separate  parts. 

Included  in  the  first  group  of  manuscripts  lost  and  re-discov- 
ered are  a  number  of  codices  which  never  left  the  libraries  where 
they  were  last  known,  and  yet  were  literally  lost.  For  example, 
when  in  1930  the  request  was  made  in  the  library  of  a  prominent 
eastern  theological  seminary  to  examine  a  thirteenth-century  lec- 
tionary  reported  to  have  l:)een  acquired  in  1900,  the  librarian  denied 
the  possession  of  any  such  book.  Insistence  stimulated  a  search, 
and  the  book  was  finally  presented  with  an  explanation  that  for 
twenty  years  no  one  had  requested  this  forgotten  manuscript. 
Again,  in  September,  1930,  inquiry  was  made  for  a  thirteenth- 
century  fragment  which  Hoskier  had  presented  to  a  New  York 
institution  in  1922.  It  was  not  to  be  found.  Two  years  later,  how- 
ever, another  visit  resulted  in  its  re-discovery.  This  sort  of  experi- 
ence has  been  duplicated  many  times,  in  many  libraries,  and  valu- 
able manuscripts  have  been  once  more  brought  to  light  which  had 
been  lost  for  all  practical  purposes. 

This  kind  of  re-discovery  may  seem  ultimately  inevitable, 
nevertheless  one  which  occurred  only  last  fall  in  a  New  England 
library  was  as  gratifying  as  any  discovery  could  possibly  be.  In 
the  summer  of  1930,  a  visit  was  made  to  a  well-known  school  in 
Massachusetts  to  examine  a  lectionary  reported  there  by  Gregory 
in  1912.  The  librarian,  who  had  been  there  for  thirteen  years, 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  it.  Finally  a  card  was  found  in  the 
catalogue  listing  the  book  which,  however,  was  not  to  be  found  in 
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its  place  on  the  shelf.  Further  search  revealed  an  entry  in  the 
acquisition  record,  made  August  14,  1924,  stating  that  the  manu- 
script had  been  missing  since  1915.  The  search  for  the  manuscript 
instituted  in  1930  continued  for  over  five  years,  and  not  till 
1935  did  the  report  of  its  re-discovery  come  to  hand — after  being 
lost  for  over  twenty  years. 

But  we  pass  on  to  report  the  more  complicated  instances  of 
the  re-discovery  of  those  manuscripts  which  have  shifted  location 
and  changed  owners.  Seven  years  ago,  in  the  Christmas  holidays,  a 
visit  was  made  to  the  fine  library  established  by  Alfred  C.  Chapin 
at  Williamstown.  When  the  librarian  brought  out  a  complete  Greek 
New  Testament  manuscript,  there  on  the  last  recto  was  the  familiar 
colophon  of  the  well-known  scribe,  Theodoros  Hagiopetrites,  who 
has  left  us  at  least  ten  New  Testament  manuscripts  by  his  hand. 
This  particular  copy  bore  the  date  1295,  and  immediately  revealed 
itself  as  the  manuscript  which  Scrivener  had  collated  almost  100 
years  ago,  when  it  belonged  to  William  Pickering  in  England.  But 
in  his  Augiensis  in  1859,  Scrivener  declared,  "I  know  not  what  has 
become  of  it,  and  have  not  seen  it  since  1845." 

It  was  still  lost  when  Gregory  listed  it  in  1900  as  Codex  483, 
by  which  number  it  has  since  become  well  known  for  its  text.  As 
late  as  1932*,  Professor  Riddle  reported  in  his  volume  on  the  text 
of  the  Rockefeller  McCormick  New  Testament  (p.  180),  "Codex 
483  is  the  lost  Codex  Theodori,  .  .  .  noted  as  a  secondary  associ- 
ate of  2400  in  the  Gospels."  Just  too  late  to  revise  this  statement. 
Codex  Theodori  was  identified  as  the  Chapin  New  Testament.  It 
had  been  purchased  for  Mr.  Chapin  by  Lathrop  Harper  at  the 
Lord  Vernon  sale  in  1918,  and  transferred  to  Williamstown  when 
the  Chapin  Library  was  established  in  1923.  Its  re-discovery  in 
an  American  collection  reveals  an  important  addition  to  our  manu- 
script materials.  Furthermore,  we  now  have  in  America  two  manu- 
scripts written  by  the  famous  Theodoros  Hagiopetrites,  the  second 
one  having  been  recently  identified  by  Dr.  E.  K.  Holzhauser  as 
Chicago  MS  727,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  a  probable  colophon. 

Seven  years  ago,  at  the  meeting  in  Chicago  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis,  an  opportunity  was  given  to 
examine  a  private  collection  near  Chicago,  comprising  a  very 
significant  group  of  Greek  manuscripts.  Among  them  was  a 
lectionary  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  manu- 
script previously  listed  by  Edward  Miller  in  1893  in  Ouaritch's 
possession.  In  1908,  Gregory  reported  that  it  was  lost.  But.  inter- 
estingly  enough,   Gregory   in   that   same   year   on    September   24 

*  In  1934,  Benedikt  Kraft  published  the  second,  revised  edition  of  Die 
Zcichcn  jiir  .  .  .  ,  in  which  he  still  declares  Codex  Theodori  "verschollen." 
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examined  this  same  codex  in  the  hands  of  the  Leipzig  dealer, 
Hiersemann,  without  recognition  of  its  identity,  and  therefore  gave 
it  a  new  number.  Today,  it  appears  that  three  Hnes  of  evidence 
converge,  and  Quaritch's  manuscript  of  1893,  Hiersemann's  codex 
of  1908,  and  Gruber's  lectionary  (MS  52)  of  1932  are  all  to  be 
identified  as  the  same.  In  that  same  collection  (MS  44)  there  has 
come  to  light  another  lost  codex  which  also  had  belonged  to  Quar- 
itch  a  generation  ago.  There  Gregory  examined  it  in  1893.  It  later 
passed  to  John  E.  Gilmore  of  Ireland,  and  then  out  of  sight,  until 
in  1932  its  identity  became  known. 

Another  thirteenth-century  piece  originally  came  to  this  country 
as  the  possession  of  Charles  F.  Gunther,  Chicago  inventor  of 
caramel.  When  he  died  in  1920,  it  was  bequeathed  to  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society.  But  it  was  soon  disposed  of  and  the  trail  was 
lost.  In  August,  1930,  when  Wilberforce  Eames  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  granted  the  courtesy  of  an  examination  of  his  frag- 
ment of  John,  at  once  it  became  evident  that  the  trail  was  again 
picked  up.  for  here  was  the  Gvmther  fragment.  Mr.  Eames  had 
acquired  it  in  1925  at  an  auction  of  the  American  Art  Association. 

Once  more,  it  was  in  Chicago  in  August  of  1931,  that  a  visit 
to  the  Newberry  Library  brought  another  re-discovery.  Mr.  Ernst 
F.  Detterer  had  acquired  in  July  a  lectionary  fragment  of  eighteen 
folios,  from  the  Munich  dealer,  E.  Hirsch.  For  almost  twenty-five 
years  it  had  been  missing,  for  Gregory  had  last  seen  it  at  Karl 
Hiersemann's  in  Leipzig  September  28,  1908,  before  it  disappeared. 
It  still  carries  the  binding  of  blind-stamped  English  purple  morocco 
which  J.  Rendel  Harris  had  prepared  by  Wilson  and  Son  in  Cam- 
bridge, even  before  Gregory  first  saw  it. 

Still  another  fragment  was  among  the  earliest  Greek  manu- 
scripts brought  to  this  country,  for  it  was  included  in  a  collection 
of  eleven  codices  brought  back  from  Crete  in  1844,  by  an  Episco- 
palian missionary  from  North  Carolina.  Several  of  these  were 
passed  on  to  his  son,  Angelo  Ames  Benton,  in  1862,  and  in  1912 
to  a  grandson,  William  Lane  Hall  Benton.  A  year  later,  two  of 
the  manuscripts  were  presented  to  General  Theological  Seminary 
by  two  grandchildren  of  George  Benton,  at  which  time  the  li- 
brarian, Mr.  Virgin,  observed  in  correspondence  that  a  fragment 
of  Luke,  listed  by  Gregory  as  MS  670,  was  not  included  in  the 
transfer.  For  twenty  years  this  piece  was  lost,  until  on  December 
13,  1932.  the  Reverend  W.  L.  H.  Benton  was  finally  located  in 
retirement  in  California,  and  wrote  that  he  still  possessed  this 
Lukan  fragment.  Since  then  he  has  kindly  provided  a  photographic 
facsimile  of  the  re-discovered  piece. 
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\\'hen  Professor  Riddle  was  in  Paris  in  the  fall  of  1929,  he 
observed  in  the  shop  of  Leon  Gruel  a  Four  Gospels  manuscript  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  with  such  perfectly  rovuided  e's,  o 's  and 
^'s  that  it  has  since  come  to  be  known  as  the  Circle  Gospels.  It  was 
acquired  at  Chicago  in  1930.  It  seems  to  be  unique  in  the  fact  that 
leaves  have  been  cut  out  to  provide  its  own  cover  guards.  It  is 
badly  mutilated  and  lacks  108  leaves  out  of  an  original  230.  On  a 
visit  to  the  Walters  Art  Gallery  in  June,  1932,  it  was  a  surprise  to 
observe  upon  opening  a  manuscript  purchased  from  Gruel  that  it 
contained  cover  guards  also  cut  from  the  Circle  Gospels.  There 
were  the  perfectly  circular  letters  that  could  belong  to  only  one 
manuscript.  A  closer  check  on  the  details  proved  the  identification, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  over  the  recently  procured  cover  guard  was 
pasted  the  bookplate  of  Benigne  Charles,  of  about  1750.  jMore  re- 
cently, Mr.  Theodore  Conrad  has  identified  two  more  fugitive 
leaves  of  the  Circle  Gospels,  seen  by  Gregory  (MS  2222)  in 
Therapia  in  1906. 

Two  manuscripts  recently  acquired  at  Duke  University  both 
have  interesting  histories.  The  one  is  a  complete  New  Testament 
including  the  Apocalypse.  It  was  found  in  Munich  by  Professor 
Harvie  Branscomb,  in  1929.  While  the  purchase  was  under  con- 
sideration, the  dealer's  description  was  sent  to  Chicago.  By  a 
search  through  the  published  lists  it  became  evident  to  me  that  the 
manuscript  in  question  was  the  same  as  that  which  had  been  seen 
by  von  Soden's  representative  almost  thirty  years  before,  then  lo- 
cated at  the  Monastery  of  Kosinitsa  (MS  60). 

Two  characteristic  marks  served  to  identify  the  re-discovered 
codex — one  was  a  special  detail  of  agreement  in  the  two  descrip- 
tions, the  other  paradoxically  was  a  contradiction.  Both  descrip- 
tions agreed  in  the  unique  order  of  the  books — Gospels,  Acts, 
Preface  to  the  Catholic  Epistles  followed  by  the  Epistle  of  James 
alone,  Pauline  Epistles,  then  the  other  Catholics,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse. But  while  von  Soden  claimed  that  the  manuscri])t  contained 
the  commentary  of  Andreas  on  the  Apocalypse,  without  the  text, 
the  dealer  claimed  the  text  without  the  commentary.  They  agreed 
in  that  only  one  and  not  both  of  these  features  was  present.  When 
the  manuscript  was  acquired  at  Duke  in  1931.  it  was  found  that 
after  the  Catholic  epistles  it  contained  the  preface  to  the  commen- 
tary of  Andreas  on  the  Apocalypse,  followed  not  by  the  commen- 
tary itself,  but  by  the  text  of  the  Apocalypse.  Von  Soden's  state- 
ment, later  repeated  by  Gregory,  was  found  to  be  in  error,  but  it 
also  became  clear  that  the  contradictory  descri]:)tive  detail  was  but 
the  result  of  a  hasty  examination.  This  Kosinitsa-Duke  New  Testa- 
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ment  is  one  of  only  two  known  complete  Greek  New  Testament 
manuscripts  in  America,  to  include  the  Apocalypse. 

The  other  Duke  manuscript  referred  to  is  of  the  Acts  and 
Epistles,  therefore  known  as  a  Praxapostolos.  We  know  of  only 
eight  of  this  type  of  manuscript  in  America.  It  was  five  years 
ago  that  Professor  Willoughby  passed  on  the  information  that 
this  thirteenth-century  codex  was  offered  for  sale  by  a  New  York 
dealer.  That  December  came  the  opportunity  to  examine  it,  and  in 
February  it  was  purchased  for  the  Duke  Library.  About  the  same 
time  that  we  first  learned  about  the  manuscript,  word  came  from 
Dr.  William  J.  Wilson  at  Washington  that  another  New  Testa- 
ment manuscript,  previously  unknown,  was  privately  owned  by  a 
resident  near  New  York.  Efforts  to  see  it  that  December  failed. 
Ever  since,  through  correspondence  and  personal  visits,  every 
means  has  been  tried  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  the  owner.  He 
proved  exceedingly  elusive,  with  the  result  that  his  manuscript  be- 
came surrounded  with  increasing  mystery.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
supposed  to  be  another  of  the  rare  complete  Testaments,  and  was 
reported  to  be  of  the  ninth  century.  A  remarkable  piece,  if  true! 
The  puzzling  mystery  of  the  situation  was  quickly  clarified,  when 
on  September  25  of  1935  word  finally  came  from  the  owner 
stating  that  he  had  disposed  of  the  manuscript  through  the  very 
dealer  who  had  sold  the  Praxapostolos  to  Duke  University.  Little 
further  inquiry  was  needed  to  establish  the  fact  that  for  the  past 
eight  months  while  the  search  went  on  for  the  mysterious  privately- 
owned  manuscript  near  New  York,  it  was  resting  securely  in  our 
own  North  Carolina  library. 

The  second  type  of  discoveries,  several  of  which  have  recently 
developed,  is  the  more  fascinating  identification  of  broken  parts 
of  American  manuscripts.  On  September  4,  1930,  the  privilege 
was  afforded  of  examining  in  New  York  a  lectionary  of  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  in  the  library  of  Mr.  George  A.  Plimp- 
ton. It  was  still  in  the  original  wooden  covers,  but  unfortunately 
had  been  badly  mutilated.  It  contained  only  60  leaves  out  of  an 
original  codex  of  about  136.  Fifteen  months  later  occurred  the  trip 
to  the  Chapin  library  referred  to  above,  at  which  time  there  was 
brought  out  a  24-leaf  fragment  of  a  gospel  lectionary  which 
seemed  strangely  familiar  in  form  and  palaeography,  and  was  con- 
tained in  a  recent  binding.  Drawing  ovit  from  an  accumulation  of 
notes  the  detailed  description  of  the  Plimpton  lectionary  examined 
in  1930,  it  was  found  that  these  two  pieces  precisely  matched,  with 
many  exact  conjunctions  where  lacunae  occurred.  A  few  days  later 
in  New  York,  re-examination  of  the  Plimpton  codex  substantiated 
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the  identification  beyond  any  doubt.  Unfortunately  the  two  por- 
tions did  not  together  make  a  complete  codex,  but  they  did  total 
84  leaves  out  of  the  original  136.  The  separate  pieces  were  pur- 
chased almost  twenty  years  apart,  both  having  been  acquired  from 
Dr.  Joseph  Martini,  and  both  having  passed  through  the  hands  of 
Lathrop  Harper. 

Another  interesting  identitication  culminated  in  the  summer, 
1935.  It  was  five  years  since  the  examination  in  a  New  York  shop 
of  a  Four  Gospels  manuscript  which  contained  two  evangelist  por- 
traits. It  was  then  observed  that  these  miniatures  obviously  had 
been  inserted  from  another  manuscript.  Not  only  had  they  been 
cut  down  from  a  larger  codex,  but  they  also  showed  the  ofi^print 
of  a  lectionary  title ;  furthermore  the  miniature  of  Matthew  had 
been  inserted  before  the  Johannine  section.  The  portraits  of  John 
and  Mark  were  not  included.  That  June  at  Princeton,  Professor 
Friend  called  attention  to  a  miniature  of  Mark  which  he  had  seen 
on  exhibit  at  the  Byzantine  Exposition  in  Paris  in  1931.  No.  653 
in  that  exhibit,  he  pointed  out,  was  loaned  by  a  French  dealer,  and 
was  a  mate  of  the  two  miniatures  inserted  in  the  New  York  codex. 
But  that  was  not  all,  for  Professor  Friend  went  on  to  show  that  in 
1927  Charles  Diehl  had  published  in  Art  Studies  the  complete 
series  of  the  four  evangelist  portraits,  as  they  then  stood  in  a  lec- 
tionary belonging  to  the  Bibliotheque  de  I'ficole  du  Phanar.  The 
present  location  of  the  Phanar  lectionary  and  the  portrait  of  John 
is  not  known  to  us,  but  the  intrusive  miniatures  in  the  New  York 
manuscript  have  been  definitely  identified. 

During  a  visit  at  the  Walters  Art  Gallery  in  Baltimore  in  June, 
1932,  before  the  gallery  was  set  in  order  for  the  public  opening, 
Mr.  Morgan  Marshall  brought  out  an  unwrapped  manuscript 
which  was  one  of  the  last  purchases  made  by  the  late  Henry  Wal- 
ters. On  examination,  it  showed  on  the  front  fly  leaf  the  library 
stamp  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Andrew  on  Mt.  Athos,  and  bore  the 
library  number  754.  Two  years  before,  examination  of  another 
private  collection  in  Baltimore  revealed  seven  manuscripts  from 
this  same  monastery  library,  bearing  the  same  library  stamp,  and 
all  acquired  between  1925  and  1930.  Subsequent  to  the  World 
War,  financial  stringency  forced  this  old  monastery  to  part  with 
its  entire  collection  of  Greek  New  Testament  manuscripts.  Eight 
of  them  have  now  turned  up  and  been  identified  in  American  col- 
lections. The  Walters  piece  not  only  has  the  library  stamp,  as  do 
most  of  the  others,  but  is  unique  among  them  in  carrying  on  the 
second  recto  the  interesting  circular  stamp  of  the  monastery  itself. 
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The  last  group  that  we  would  report  is  involved  in  a  some- 
what complicated  relationship.  To  follow  the  story  as  it  has  un- 
folded, we  must  return  to  1929.  In  June  of  that  year  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  acquired  two  manuscripts  from  Athenas  Grivakas, 
a  Four  Gospels  and  a  Praxapostolos.  The  former  once  belonged 
to  a  Demetrius,  who  signed  a  colophon  at  the  end,  and  has  thus 
given  his  name  to  the  Demetrius  Gospels.  The  latter  contains  a 
colophon  at  the  beginning,  which  claims,  "This  Praxapostolos  be- 
longs to  Theophanes  .  .  .,"  and  hence  is  known  as  the  Theophanes 
Praxapostolos.  The  Demetrius  Gospels  was  badly  mutilated,  lack- 
ing 73  folios  out  of  an  original  278.  The  Theophanes  Praxapostolos 
lacked  only  three  leaves,  one  of  which  had  been  extracted  some 
time  before  a  penciled  numeration.  This  numeration  appeared  to 
have  been  done  by  the  same  hand  which  had  inserted  notes  at  three 
points  in  the  codex,  and  signed  himself  G.  W.  Phillips.  It  was 
since  the  leaves  were  numbered  that  two  other  missing  leaves  had 
been  extracted,  presumably  numbered  135  and  144. 

It  was  more  than  three  years  after  these  two  pieces  had  been 
acquired  at  Chicago,  when  it  was  learned  that  a  Canadian  business 
man,  F.  Cleveland  Morgan,  had  come  into  possession  of  some 
fragments  of  Greek  New  Testament  texts.  In  response  to  a  re- 
quest, he  sent  them  on  to  Duke  University  for  examination,  three 
leaves  in  all.  It  proved  that  two  of  them  filled  lacunae  in  the  Theo- 
phanes Praxapostolos,  and  still  bore  the  penciled  numbers  135  and 
144.  The  other  was  one  of  the  missing  leaves  from  the  Demetrius 
Gospels  (qu.  kO,  leaf  8).  All  had  been  acquired  from  a  Gordon 
Phillips,  doubtless  the  same  G.  W.  Phillips  who  had  written  his 
name  in  the  Theophanes  Praxapostolos. 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  story,  for  in  1935,  when  the 
Canadian  Society  of  Biblical  Studies  met.  Principal  George 
Abbott-Smith  delivered  the  presidential  address  on  "Two  Un- 
charted Leaves  of  Gospel  Parchment  Minuscule  MSS."  Published 
in  the  society's  Bulletin  in  September,  the  address  came  to  hand 
that  fall.  It  pertains  to  two  single  leaves  presented  early  in  1935 
to  the  library  of  the  Diocesan  Theological  College  in  Montreal,  the 
gift  of  a  recent  alumnus,  the  Reverend  Gordon  Phillips,  who  had 
received  them  from  Athenas  Grivakas.  Abbott-Smith  points  out 
that  MS  A,  containing  Mt.  5  :30-47,  is  a  fragment  belonging  to  the 
INIcGill  University  MS  2  (qu.  8',  leaf  1),  a  twelfth-century  manu- 
script of  the  four  Gospels  lacking  about  thirty  folios,  acquired  in 
1929  from  Grivakas.  The  other  is  still  another  leaf  from  the  De- 
metrius Gospels,  and  restores  part  of  a  lacuna  in  Luke  (qu.  tr),  leaf 
3).    Altogether,  the  codices  and  fragments  released  bv  Athenas 
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Grivakas  and  handled  by  his  agent,  Gordon  W.  PhilHps,  involve 
three  manuscripts,  four  libraries,  and  seven  separate  pieces. 

We  submit  these  items  as  representative  of  the  most  recent 
developments  in  the  work  of  finding,  describing,  identifying  and 
cataloguing  Greek  New  Testament  manuscript  materials  in 
America. 

Kenneth  W.  Clark. 


A  REVIVAL  OF  RELIGION 

There  are  signs  that  a  general  revival  of  vital  aggressive  Chris- 
tianity, such  as  has  been  prayed  for  and  expected  in  various  quar- 
ters since  1917  may  be  at  last  on  the  way  in  this  country.  The 
Preaching  Mission  and  the  University  Preaching  Mission  are  signs 
of  an  aggressive  spirit  which  speaks  a  common  message  to  this 
generation  in  a  language  which  it  understands.  The  Ecumenical 
Movement  has  reinforced  this  spirit  greatly. 

The  Methodist  Church  seems  to  be  in  a  position  to  participate 
or  even  to  lead  in  this.  The  Aldersgate  Celebrations,  the  Bishops' 
Crusade  and  the  liberated  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  Unification 
and  the  Methodist  Advance  indicate,  as  the  mystics  used  to  say, 
the  "sound  of  a  going  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry  trees." 

There  are  signs  of  rising  religious  eagerness  and  dedication 
among  the  students  of  the  School  of  Religion,  which  seem  to  prom- 
ise that  they  are  preparing  to  take  places  of  leadership  in  such  a 
forward  movement  in  the  church.  I  can  only  mention  here  some 
of  the  signs  and  manifestations  of  this  freshening  enthusiasm. 
Most  of  them  have  been  chronicled  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Bulletin. 

At  student  "teas"  in  my  ofiice  we  have  been  discussing  during 
the  last  two  years  the  questions :  How  can  a  revival  of  vital  religion 
be  started  in  our  time?  Why  could  it  not  start  at  Duke?  The  As- 
sembly programs  of  the  fall  of  1937  were  made  an  integral  part 
of  the  Aldersgate  Celebration.  Professor  Hornell  Hart  made  a 
distinct  contribution  the  next  fall  by  a  searching  address  on  the 
personal  religion  of  the  preacher. 

Among  the  outward  evidences  of  the  deepening  of  the  personal 
life  and  the  "stepping-up"  of  the  religious  zeal  are  the  greater 
interest  in  the  Assembly  programs ;  the  many  voluntary  groups 
formed  for  worship  and  the  discussion  of  personal  religious  prob- 
lems, such  as  the  Sjiiritual  Quest  Group,  the  Morning  ^^^atch  at 
8:50  in  York  Chapel,  and  the  Worship  Groups  meeting  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening;  the  publication  of  CJiristian  Horizons;  the 
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revival  of  the  Fall  Retreat  this  year  at  the  students'  request,  an 
account  of  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue ;  the  radio  vesper 
program  begun  on  student  initiative  last  spring,  and  the  expanded 
program  of  community  services,  which  is  also  given  in  this  issue, 
A  plan  to  establish  a  university  settlement  in  a  neglected  section 
of  Durham  involved  so  many  interests  that  it  was  carried  to  the 
Ministers'  Association  of  Durham  where  it  is  still  under  consider- 
ation. The  School  of  Religion  offered  to  cooperate  in  such  an 
enterprize. 

The  results  of  the  Fall  Retreat  were  so  satisfactory  that  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  to  hold  another  with  emphasis  on  the 
practical  dedication  of  the  minister  to  his  task,  on  March  26-28, 
with  Professor  Hornell  N.  Hart  as  the  speaker. 

Elbert  Russell. 


THE  CLASS  OF  1939 


There  were  twenty-nine  members  in  the  Class  of  1939  of  the 
School  of  Religion.  Twenty-eight  of  the  graduates  were  Metho- 
dists and  one  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  States.  Twenty-seven  of  the  graduates  are  already  serv- 
ing as  pastors  while  two  are  continuing  further  graduate  study. 
The  Class  of  1939  is  represented  in  eleven  annual  conferences  of 
The  Methodist  Church. 

Eight  graduates  joined  the  Western  North  Carolina  Confer- 
ence. Their  appointments  are  as  follows :  G.  W.  Bumgarner, 
Murphy:  J.  R.  Hamilton,  Stanfield ;  C.  L.  Heckard,  Midland; 
J.  A.  Lindsay,  Norwood;  R.  W.  McCulley,  Bethpage;  R.  V. 
Martin,  Harmony ;  M.  S.  Richey,  assistant  pastor.  Central 
Church,  Asheville ;  G.  M.  Schreyer,  Leicester-Bell. 

The  North  Carolina  Conference  has  four  members  of  the 
Class  of  1939.  They  have  been  appointed  as  follows :  Daniel 
Lane,  Roanoke  Rapids ;  J.  H.  Overton,  Jr.,  Bath ;  M.  O.  Stephen- 
son, Morehead  City;  T.  M.  Vick,  East  Roxboro-Longhurst. 

C.  R.  Collins,  J.  C.  Jarvis,  and  R.  T.  Mallory  were  admitted 
on  trial  in  the  West  Virginia  Conference  with  the  following  ap- 
pointments respectively,  Frankford,  Fayetteville,  and  Beaver. 

Three  of  the  graduates  returned  to  their  annual  conferences 
in  South  Carolina.  T.  E.  Jones  is  a  member  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Conference  and  is  stationed  at  Mullins.  C.  F.  DuBose.  Jr. 
and  D.  W.  Reese  hold  appointments  in  the  Upper  South  Carolina 
Conference,  the  former  being  pastor  at  Irmo  while  the  latter  is 
assistant  pastor,  St.  Paul's  Church,  Greenville. 
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The  Class  of  1939  is  represented  in  six  other  annual  confer- 
ences of  The  Methodist  Church  as  follows : 

H.  O.  IVIorton  (California),  Grace,  Tudor. 

W.  C.  Ellzey  (Colorado),  Colorado  Springs. 

J.  J.  Rooks  (Florida),  Northside  and  Trinity,  St.  Petersburg. 

P.  H.  Grice  (Mississippi),  Long  Beach. 

M.  C.  Wilkerson  (Virginia),  Cartersville. 

R.  S.  Tate,  Jr.   (West  Texas),  Tuleta. 

W.  J.  Huneycutt  and  Melvin  J.  Williams  are  continuing  their 
graduate  studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
The  former  has  enrolled  in  Boston  University  while  the  latter  is 
a  student  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Duke  University. 

Two  of  the  graduates,  although  planning  to  return  soon  to 
their  own  annual  conferences,  have  remained  temporarily  as  supply 
pastors  in  churches  which  they  served  while  enrolled  in  the  School 
of  Religion.  E.  C.  Soper  is  stationed  at  Walstonburg  while  V.  O. 
Taylor  is  pastor  of  the  Community  Church  at  Southern  Pines. 

J.  S.  Jones,  the  Presbyterian  representative  of  the  Class  of 
1939,  is  now  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Bramwell, 
W.  Va. 

Paul  N.  Garber. 


THESES  BY  CLASS  OF  1939 

Bumgarner,  George  William.  ''Paul's  Distinctive  Ethical  Ideas  as 
They  Are  Reflected  in  the  Later  Christian  Epistles." 

Collins,  Claude  Ray.  "Philosophy  of  History  in  Augustine's  City 
of  God." 

DuBose,  Clarence  Franklin,  Jr.  "The  Attitude  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  toward 
the  Rural  Church,   1878-1938." 

Ellzey,  William  Clark.  "Types  of  Problems  Reported  by  Fifty- 
Eight  Ministers  as  Encountered  in  Marriage  and  Family  Counseling." 

Grice,  Phillip  Harold.  "Social  Christianity  as  Reflected  in  the 
Thought  of   Washington  Gladden." 

Hamilton,  John  Reynolds.  "The  History  of  Episcopal  Methodism 
in  the  Salisbury  District  of  North  Carolina,  1775-1938." 

Heckard,  Cecil  Linwood.  "The  Work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  with  the  White  Population  of  North  Carolina  during  the 
Period  from  1880  to  1937." 

Huneycutt,  Wiley  Jackson.  "Historical  Introduction  to  the  Epistle 
of  James." 

Jarvis,  James  Clair.  "The  Struggle  for  Lay  Representation  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church." 
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Jones,  Joseph  Simeon.  "The  Idea  of  God  in  the  Theology  of  John 
Calvin." 

Jones,  Theodore  Edward.  "The  History  of  the  Rural  Life  Move- 
ment since  1908  as  Reflected  in  Government  Agencies." 

Lane,  Daniel.    "Schleiermacher's  Theory  of  Religious  Experience." 

Lindsey,  Julian  Astor.  "Zoroastrian  Ideas  of  the  Future  Life  and 
Their  Influence  on  Judaism  and  Christianity." 

Mallory,  Rupert  Talmage.  "The  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal   Church." 

Martin,  Robert  Vance.  "A  Comparative  Study  of  Gabriel  Tarde's 
and  William  McDougall's  Theories  of  Imitation." 

McCulley,  Robert  William.  "The  Missionary  Program  and  Policy 
Advocated  by  The  Christian  Century  from  1923  to  1938." 

Morton,  Hilton  Osro.  "The  Implications  for  Christian  Education 
of  the  Social  Teachings  of  Walter  Rauschenbusch." 

Overton,  James  Hardy.  "The  Theory  and  Method  of  Preaching  as 
Exemplified  in  the  Ministry  of  Frederick  W.  Robertson." 

Reese,  David  Whitehead.  "  'Christian  Community'  in  the  Rule  of 
St.  Benedict." 

Richey,  McMurry  Smith.  "Some  Aspects  of  the  Religious  Thought 
of  Horace  Bushnell." 

Rooks,  John  James.  "Literary  and  Linguistic  Phenomena  in  the 
Book  of  II  Samuel." 

Schreyer,  George  Maurice.  "Methodist  Work  among  the  Planta- 
tion Negroes  in  the  South  Carolina  Conference  from  1829  to  1865." 

Soper,  Elgar  Clyde.  "The  Influence  of  Joshua  Soule  on  the  Polity 
of  Episcopal  Methodism." 

Stephenson,  Marion  Osborne.  "The  Mystical  Doctrine  of  Purga- 
tion." 

Tate,  Robert  Spence.  "A  Study  of  Negro  Churches  in  Durham, 
North  Carolina." 

Taylor,  Voight  Otway.  "The  Significance  for  Christian  Belief  of 
William  James'  Theory  of  Self." 

Vick,  Thomas  Marvin.  "The  Religious  Milieu  of  Corinth  in  the 
First  Century  A.D." 

Wilkerson,  Milton  Chick.  "The  Attitude  of  the  Methodist  Itinerant 
Preachers  toward  the  Founding  and  Support  of  Methodist  Educa- 
tional  Institutions,    1784-1844." 

Williams,  Melvin  John.  "A  Comparison  of  the  Contributions  of 
Durkheim,  Hobhouse,  and  Ellwood  to  Religion  and  Ethics." 
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STUDENT  NEWS 

The  corporate  life  of  the  Duke  School  of  Religion  is  marked 
this  year  hy  an  unusual  amount  of  interest  in  various  phases  of 
the  program  of  the  Students'  Association  and  by  the  presence  of  a 
type  of  intellectual  ferment  heretofore  not  too  prominent.  The 
latter  has  manifested  itself  in  the  appearance  of  an  increased  in- 
terest in  certain  theological  issues  and  in  a  growing  consciousness 
of  the  World  Christian  Community.  Perhaps  these  are  due  to 
the  universal  resurgence  of  interest  in  theological  problems  and 
to  the  ecumenical  spirit  as  expressed  in  recent  world-wide  gather- 
ings. The  program  of  the  Students'  Association  has  been  cen- 
tered about  the  promotion  of  certain  phases  of  spiritual  life  and 
in  the  development  of  a  spirit  of  community  within  the  student 
body  itself. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  student  undertaking  of  the  year 
has  been  the  Spiritual  Life  Retreat,  sponsored  by  the  Spiritual 
Life  Committee  on  November  8,  9,  and  10.  The  purpose  of  the 
retreat  was  to  bring  to  the  fore  the  spiritual  issues  of  our  cor- 
porate living  and  to  emphasize  the  need  for  a  spiritual  dynamic  in 
private  living.  Classes  were  dismissed  and  all  other  student  ac- 
tivities suspended  for  the  period  of  the  retreat.  Dr.  Rufus  Jones, 
eminent  Quaker  leader,  author,  and  chairman  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  brought  messages  of  an  inspirational 
nature  in  a  series  of  seven  services.  The  student  body  divided 
itself  into  ten  groups  which  met  immediately  after  Dr.  Jones' 
morning  addresses.  These  groups,  composed  of  both  faculty  and 
students,  met  for  worship  and  discussion  of  the  stimulating  prob- 
lems raised  by  the  speaker.  The  values  of  this  undertaking  seem 
to  warrant  its  continuation  as  a  permanent  feature  of  the  work 
of  the  Spiritual  Life  Committee  in  its  annual  program. 

The  Forum  Committee,  under  the  leadership  of  Dana  Dawson, 
Jr.,  has  presented  a  series  of  forums  throughout  the  fall  and 
winter  which  have  largely  dealt  with  topics  concerning  the  rele- 
vance of  the  Christian  gospel  to  the  world  order.  These  informal 
forums  are  held  in  the  Social  room  and  usually  consist  of  a  brief 
presentation  of  the  topic  by  a  guest  s]Kaker,  followed  h\  an  hour 
of  discussion  based  on  questions  raised  from  the  floor. 

The  first  forum  of  the  year  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Elbert 
Russell  who  selected  as  a  topic  "The  Minister  and  the  Inter- 
national Scene."  Dr.  Hilrie  S.  Smith  spoke  to  the  group  at  the 
second  forum  on  the  subject  of  "Christian  Pacifism  and  Political 
Realism."     Dr.  J.   M.   Ormond  brought  to  the  student  bodv  an 
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interpretation  of  the  world  crisis  based  on  his  summer  tour  of 
Europe,  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Bradway  of  the  Duke  Law  facuhy  led  an 
interesting  evening's  session  on  "Law  and  the  Ministry."  Dr. 
James  Taylor,  dean  of  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes, 
and  six  students  from  the  college  brought  a  stimulating  program 
with  the  topic,  "The  Southern  Minister  and  the  Race  Problem" 
as  a  basis  for  discussion.  An  informal  social  hour  followed  this 
forum  during  the  course  of  which  it  was  decided  that  the  Stu- 
dents' Association  would  endeavor  to  broaden  its  contacts  with 
colored  seminaries  in  the  South.  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
establishment  of  friendly  and  active  intercourse  between  white 
and  negro  seminaries  throughout  the  South  and  the  mutual  bene- 
fits derived  from  such  association  are  constructive  steps  toward 
levelling  the  existing  unjust  racial  barriers. 

The  last  forum,  in  December,  was  directed  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Arm- 
brust,  Methodist  minister  from  Reidsville,  North  Carolina,  widely 
known  for  his  work  in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency.  At  this 
forum  the  practical  issues  of  delinquency  in  the  average  com- 
munity or  town  were  raised  with  particular  reference  to  the  obli- 
gations and  opportunities  of  a  minister  regarding  such  issues. 
This  forum  served  as  a  climax  to  a  one-day  institute  on  "A  Study 
of  Youth  in  Crime."  This  Institute,  directed  by  McKay  Brabham, 
presented  speakers  of  state-wide  reputation.  Judge  Mamie  Dowd 
Walker,  Judge  of  the  Durham  Juvenile  Court,  addressed  the  stu- 
dent body  on  "The  Social  Implications  of  Delinquency  With  its 
Causes  and  Cures."  R.  Bruce  White,  North  Carolina  Probation 
officer,  spoke  in  York  Chapel  on  "What  Is  Probation?  How  It 
Works  in  North  Carolina." 

The  ecumenical  spirit  has  been  vividly  introduced  into  student 
life  in  recent  months  through  the  attendance  of  students  upon 
various  ecumenical  gatherings.  Robert  Arbaugh,  senior,  was 
delegate  to  the  World  Conference  of  Christian  Youth  in  Amster- 
dam, Holland,  which  convened  in  the  summer.  Mr.  Arbaugh's 
reports  were  presented  to  the  student  body  at  large  in  a  lecture 
delivered  by  him  on  November  15,  sponsored  by  the  Duke  Founda- 
tion Association.  The  School  of  Religion  was  represented  by 
three  delegates  at  the  North  American  Consultative  Conference  of 
the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  and  the  Student  Christian 
Movement  which  met  in  Toronto  on  December  twenty-seventh. 
The  theme  of  the  conference  was  "The  Church  and  the  World 
Christian  Community."  Paul  Carruth,  Warren  Sherk,  and  Wil- 
liam Andrews  acted  as  official  representatives. 

Christian  Horizons,  student-sponsored  quarterly  journal,  cele- 
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brated  its  first  anniversary  with  its  December  issue.  In  its  edi- 
torial columns  the  original  purposes  of  the  publication  were  re- 
iterated, namely,  to  stimulate  an  awareness  to  much  neglected 
spiritual  realities  and  to  present  the  representative  thinking  of 
southern  seminary  students  on  matters  of  vital  religious  signifi- 
cance. A  resume  of  the  journal's  accomplishments  during  its  first 
year  reveals  that  the  rights  to  reprint  three  of  its  articles  were 
secured  by  nationally  known  religious  periodicals  and  that  its 
mailing  list  has  been  increased  to  five  hundred.  Subscribers  are 
now  found  in  fourteen  states  and  three  foreign  countries.  The 
December  issue  carried  articles  discussing  the  World  Youth  Con- 
ference, the  ministerial  student  and  war,  mission  work  in  India, 
and  a  first-year  man's  expectations  of  seminary  training.  The  sec- 
ond issue,  which  will  be  off  the  press  in  February,  contains  arti- 
cles on  the  resurgence  of  classical  and  Calvinistic  theology  in 
modern  religious  thought,  the  minister  and  worship,  and  the  work 
of  the  minister  in  the  rural  South.  Christian  Horizons  will  appear 
again  in  March  and  May. 

The  Students'  Association,  under  the  leadership  of  its  presi- 
dent. Key  Taylor,  and  through  its  various  committees  has  engaged 
in  an  ambitious  program  for  this  school  year.  A  survey  of  the 
titles  of  some  of  the  active  committees  may  indicate  the  scope  and 
nature  of  the  work  being  done:  Spiritual  life,  Hospital  ministry. 
Jail  ministry.  Mission  church,  Rural  life,  York  Chapel,  Christian 
Social  Action.  Probation  and  Character  Rehabilitation.  The  Duke 
Endowment  Association  has  done  significant  work  in  sponsoring 
bi-weekly  radio  vespers. 

A  summary  observation  of  seminary  life  and  temperament  can- 
not fail  to  mention  that  students  are  becoming  increasingly  im- 
pressed with  the  peculiar  opportunities  and  responsibilities  of  the 
ministry  in  a  world  of  conflict.  The  gravity  of  current  afifairs  with 
its  consequences  for  the  task  of  extending  the  World  Christian 
Community  both  in  rural  South  and  in  mission  fields  is  more 
keenly  felt  than  ever  before.  There  are  numerous  indications  of 
a  serious  concern  for  these  problems  on  the  part  of  those  now 
training  for  the  ministry. 

Finis  Crutchfield. 
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WITH  THE  FACULTY 

Dr.  B.  Harvie  Branscomb  has  recently  finished  his  book  on 
college  libraries.  The  book  is  to  be  published  jointly  by  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges  and  the  American  Library 
Association.  The  subject  is  "Teaching  with  Books."  Dr.  Brans- 
comb  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Program  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Biblical  Instructors  last  year  and  has  been  elected 
President  of  that  organization  for  the  ensuing  year.  Dr.  Brans- 
comb  took  part  in  the  symposium  on  form  criticism  and  eschatol- 
ogy  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Exegesis.     Dr.  Branscomb  is  on  leave  for  the  spring  semester. 

Dr.  James  Cannon,  III,  is  a  member  of  a  special  committee 
of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
writing  a  ritual  for  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  attended  a  meeting  of 
this  committee  in  New  York  on  December  30,  and  at  this  meeting 
a  new  ritual  was  drafted  and  recommended  to  the  chapters. 

Dr.  Kenneth  W.  Clark  taught  a  course  on  "The  Acts"  in 
the  Norfolk  School  of  Christian  Workers  November  12-17.  He 
preached  at  Ghent  Methodist  Church,  Norfolk,  on  November  12. 
Dr.  Clark  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Biblical  Instructors  and  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature 
and  Exegesis  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  At  the  latter  meet- 
ing he  presented  a  paper  on  "Realized  Eschatology." 

Dr.  Paul  N.  Career  delivered  an  address  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Alumni  of  the  School  of  Religion  of  the  Virginia  Annual 
Conference  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  October  18,  1939.  He 
delivered  an  address  at  the  meeting  of  Duke  University  Alumni  at 
Huntington,  West  Virginia,  on  December  4,  1939.  Dr.  Garber 
read  a  paper  entitled  "The  Family  of  God  in  the  Reformation"  at 
the  Annual  College  of  Preachers  of  The  Methodist  Church,  Evans- 
ton,  Illinois,  on  December  27,  1939.  He  preached  at  the  Gibson- 
ville  Methodist  Watch  Night  Service  on  December  31,  and 
preached  at  St.  George's  Methodist  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on 
January  7,  1940.  Dr.  Garber  attended  the  Methodist  Educational 
Association  Meeting  in  Philadelphia,  January  8-9,  and  the  General 
Missionarv  Council  of  The  Methodist  Church  in  Charlotte,  N. 
C,  January  10-11,  1940. 

Dr.  Frank  S.  Hickman  preached  at  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Fayetteville,  N.  C,  during  the  recent  session  of  the  N.  C.  Con- 
ference.   He  also  preached  at  Fort  Bragg  on  Sunday,  January  21. 

Professor  H.  E.  Myers  attended  meetings  of  the  National 
Association  of  Biblical  Instructors,  The  Society  of  Biblical  Litera- 
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ture  and  Exegesis,  and  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Re- 
search, during  the  Christmas  holidays.  These  meetings  were  all 
held  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Ormond  dedicated  Mt.  Tabor  Church,  Bahama  Cir- 
cuit, on  November  5 ;  attended  the  North  Carolina  Conference  in 
Fayetteville  November  8-13.  He  attended  the  Board  of  jVIanagers 
meeting  of  the  N.  C.  Pastors'  School,  Durham,  on  December  5, 
1939.  On  December  11-12  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Nineteen,  appointed  by  the  Uniting  Conference,  at  Chi- 
cago. On  November  13  he  attended  the  meeting  of  Pastors' 
School  Deans  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  Dr.  Ormond  attended  the 
General  Missionary  Council  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  on  January  8-12. 
On  January  16  and  18  he  attended  the  North  Carolina  Council  of 
Churches  Convocation  and  presided  over  a  group  institute  on  the 
afternoon  of  January  18.  He  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Rural  Church  Institute  at  Durham  on  Januarv 
29. 

Dr.  Albert  C.  Outler  was  a  member  of  the  University  Chris- 
tian Mission  at  the  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  October  22-27,  and  returned  November  19  as  forum 
leader  at  the  "Y.  W."  Cabinet  Retreat.  He  preached  at  Fairmont 
Church,  Raleigh,  November  12,  and  gave  an  address  to  the  Work- 
ers Council  of  the  First  Methodist  Church,  Charlotte,  November 
20. 

Dr.  Gilbert  T.  Rowe  preached  at  Edenton  Street  Church  in 
Raleigh  on  November  12.  He  taught  a  course  entitled  "Survey  of 
the  New  Testament"  at  the  Salisbury  Training  School.  November 
12-17. 

Dean  Elbert  Russell  addressed  the  young  people's  Sunday 
evening  meeting  at  the  Edenton  Street  Methodist  Church  of  Ra- 
leigh on  November  5,  1939.  His  subject  was:  "Democracy  and 
Conscience."  He  also  addressed  the  Interracial  Fellowship  at  the 
Methodist  Church.  Chapel  Hill,  on  November  23,  on  "The  Ad- 
equacy of  Spiritual  Forces."  On  November  26.  Dr.  Russell  ad- 
dressed the  Quaker  Group  of  Chapel  Hill  on  the  subject,  "The 
Attitude  of  Friends  toward  the  Present  War."  He  preached  at 
The  North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  on  December  10  on  the 
subject,  "A  Spiritual  Refuge  for  Spiritual  Refugees."  and  at  St. 
Augustine  College,  Raleigh,  on  "The  Meaning  of  Christmas."  De- 
cember 17.  Dr.  Russell  addressed  The  Women's  Association  of 
the  United  Church,  Raleigh,  on  the  subject,  "The  World  Mission 
of  the  Church,"  on  January  9;  on  January  28  he  preached  at  The 
United  Church,  Raleigh,  on  "The  Springs  of  Righteousness." 
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Dr.  H.  Shelton  Smith  was  Chairman  of  the  Program  Com- 
mittee of  the  recent  Convocation  of  Churches  held  in  Greensboro, 
January  16-18.  He  read  two  papers  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  International  Council  of  Religious  Education  held  in  Chicago 
February  5-10,  1940.  One  of  the  papers,  "New  Theological  Cur- 
rents in  Religious  Education,"'  was  read  before  the  editors'  sec- 
tion ;  the  other,  "The  Christian  Evangel  in  the  Community  of  the 
Church,"  was  read  before  the  section  of  Professors  of  Religious 
Education. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Spence  spoke  for  the  Alumni  Associations  of  Nor- 
folk, Sanford  and  Fayetteville  in  November.  He  also  addressed 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Press  Association  on 
the  subject,  "All  the  News  that  is  Fit  to  Print."  Professor  Spence 
was  active  in  putting  on  Christmas  programs  including  the  annual 
Faculty  Club  Dinner  where  he  presented  his  most  recent  dramatic 
production,  "A  Hue  and  Cry  After  Father  Christmas." 

Dr.  W.  F.  Stinespring  attended  the  meetings  of  the  National 
Association  of  Biblical  Instructors  and  the  Society  of  Biblical  Lit- 
erature and  Exegesis  in  New  York  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 
He  is  now  president  of  the  Alumni  of  the  American  Schools  of 
Oriental  Research.  His  article  on  "The  Critical  Faculty  of  Ed- 
ward Robinson"  appeared  in  the  December,  1939,  number  of  the 
Journal  of  Biblical  Literature. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Dubs  read  a  paper  at  the  Washington,  D.  C,  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Historical  Association  on  December  27 
on  the  subject,  "Chinese  Historiography  as  Illustrated  in  the 
Ch'ien-Han-shu." 


NOTES  ON  RECENT  BOOKS 

In  this  section  attention  will  be  called  to  new  books  which  can 
be  recommended  as  being  likely  to  prove  of  special  value  to  min- 
isters and  others  particularly  interested  in  religious  questions.  No 
attempt  will  be  made  to  take  notice  of  all  the  principal  volumes 
coming  from  the  press  or  to  review  extensively  even  those  which 
are  mentioned.  A  brief  notice  of  a  book  here  means  that  it  is 
accounted  worthy  of  more  than  ordinary  consideration. 

St.  Tlwuias  Aquinas.   Jacques  Maritain.   Translated  by  J.  F.  Scanlan.   Lon- 
don: Sheed  and  Ward,  1938.   240  pp.    Ss. 

This  clear,  engaging  study  of  a  living  Thomism  by  one  of  its  leading 
exponents  deserves  widespread  reading.  The  author's  primary  concern  is 
with  the  personality  of  Thomas  and  his  abiding  influence. — R.  C.  P. 
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The  Gatezva\  to  the  Middle  Ages.  Eleanor  Shipley  Duckett.  Xew  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1938.  620  pp.  $5.00. 
One  could  not  desire  a  happier  union  of  good  scholarship  and  delightful 
reading  than  this  book  affords.  Cassiodorus,  Benedict  of  Nursia,  and  Greg- 
ory the  Great  are  brilliantly  interpreted  against  the  cultural  background  of 
the  critical  sixth  century. — R.  C.  P. 

The    Bible    Economy    of    Plenty.     Edward    Tallmadge    Root.     New    York : 
Harper  and   Brothers,   1939.    198  pp.    $1.65. 

Since  the  publication  of  Stuart  Chase's  The  Economy  of  Abundance  in 
1934  the  general  reading  public  has  had  access  to  the  knowledge  that  mod- 
ern technology  has  eliminated  the  necessity  of  starvation  or  malnutrition  for 
any  human  being.  Science  has  done  its  part ;  it  now  remains  for  religion  to 
cry  out  against  the  selfishness  that  causes  starvation  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
Root's  book  shows  clearly  what  the  Bible  has  to  say  on  this  subject;  his 
theme  is  "sharing"  and  his  book  should  be  read  by  everyone  who  seeks  the 
Kingdom  on  earth  as  well  as  in  heaven. — W.  F.  S. 

Common  Ground,  A  Plea  for  Intelligent  Americanism,.    Morris  S.  Lazaron. 

New  York :  Liveright  Publishing  Corp.,  1938.    ix  -f  328  pp.   $2.50. 

Rabbi  Lazaron  has  here  shown  us  what  a  dynamic  for  the  rebuilding  of 
society  the  Old  Testament  is.  He  reaffirms  the  ancient  truth  that  Judaism 
is  not  a  notion  or  a  race  but  a  religion ;  Jewish  exclusiveness  and  national- 
ism are  just  as  bad  as  any  other.  Both  Christians  and  Jews  are  frankly 
criticized,  and  a  wholesome  program  for  both  is  proposed. — W.  F.  S. 

The  Hyksos  Reconsidered.    Robert  M.  Engberg.    Chicago  :  The  University 

of  Chicago  Press,  1939.    50  pp.    $1.25. 

This  is  Engberg's  doctoral  dissertation  and  also  No.  18  in  the  Oriental 
Institute's  Studies  in  Ancient  Oriental  Cii'ilization.  It  is  a  good  summary 
of  the  relevant  data  up  to  the  present.  Here  the  lay  reader  will  find  a  clear 
discussion  of  the  problems  and  connections  of  the  Hyksos,  Hittites,  Hur- 
rians  (or  Horites),  Habiru,  and  Hebrews. — W.  F.  S. 

First  Cluipters  in  Religious  Philosophy.   Vergilius  Ferm.   New  York  :  Round 

Table  Press,  1937.    319  pp.    $3.00. 

This  book  presents  some  of  the  typical  and  great  themes  of  religion  in 
an  expository  manner.  It  is  a  good  book  to  read  in  order  to  keep  abreast 
with  the  latest  thought  on  philosophical  issues  in  religion. — H.  H.  D. 

The  Meaning  and  Trutli  of  Religion.  Eugene  William  Lvman.    New  York: 

Scribners,   1934.    468  pp.    $3.00. 

A  wordy  but  rewarding  study  of  the  nature  of  religion.  The  author  op- 
poses the  vagaries  in  recent  philosophy  of  religion  which  have  arisen  because 
of  the  undue  desire  on  the  part  of  their  formulators  to  "keep  up  with  the 
times."— H.  H.  D. 

A  Student's  Philosophy  of  Religion.    William  Kelley  \\'right.    New  York: 

Macmillan,  revised  edition,  1935.    566  pp. 

This  book  presents  in  a  fair  manner  the  nature  of  religion  in  various 
cultures  and  attempts  to  face  the  philosophical  problems  today  connected 
with  religion.  While  occasionally  it  shows  that  it  was  written  almost  a 
decade  ago,  yet  it  is  fundamentally  sound  and  well  worth  reading. — H.  H.  D 
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Christianity  and  Morals.  Edward  Westermarck.  New  York :  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1939.    Pp.  xiii  +  427.    $5.00. 

This  is  the  last  book  produced  by  the  great  Anglo-Finnish  sociologist, 
Edward  Westermarck,  and  was  published  shortly  before  his  death.  It  has 
been  praised  by  a  number  of  religious  leaders  and  religious  journals,  but  it 
might  well  have  been  entiled  "The  Warfare  of  Qiristianity  against  Mo- 
rality." It  illustrates  the  dangers  of  a  superficial  literary  and  historical 
method.  Professor  Westermarck  has  no  difficulty  in  citing  many  examples 
of  the  Qiristian  movement  being  on  the  wrong  side  in  moral  questions.  He 
might  perhaps  have  reached  a  different  view  if  he  had  attempted  to  place  the 
Christian  movement  in  the  social  evolution  of  man.  Strangely  enough, 
Westermarck's  criticisms  of  the  Christian  movement  are  made  from  a  back- 
ground of  personal  religious  belief. — C.  A.  E. 

Agape  and  Eros.  Anders  Nygren.  Trans,  by  A.  G.  Hebert.  London :  So- 
cietv  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  1937.  3  vols.,  $2.40,  $2.25, 
$2.50. 

Few  will  read  these  tight-packed,  truly  learned  volumes,  but  everybody 
ought  to  know  about  them.  They  are  important,  not  only  as  a  contribution 
to  the  history  of  Christian  thought,  but  also  as  probably  the  most  important 
product  of  the  current  Swedish  theological  movement  to  be  translated  into 
English,  since  Soderblom's  "The  Living  God."  The  theme  is  "the  tangled 
story  of  the  interaction  of  the  Biblical  Christian  tradition  with  the  Greek 
tradition,  of  Agape  and  Eros."  Agape  is  the  Christian  concept  of  God's 
love  for  man,  unmerited,  free  and  gracious ;  eros  is  man's  search  for 
knowledge  and  salvation  in  terms  of  merit  and  achievement.  Nygren  inter- 
prets the  whole  course  of  Christian  thought  from  this  perspective. — A.  C.  O. 

The  Study  of  Theology.  Kenneth  E.  Kirk.  London :  Hodder  and  Stough- 
ton,  Ltd.,  1939.    viii,  484  pp.    15/-,  $4.50. 

This  is  a  symposium  on  the  various  divisions  of  theology,  by  specialists 
in  each  field.  The  viewpoint  is,  of  course,  Anglican  but  there  is  much  here 
of  interest  and  profit  for  the  rest  of  us.  N.  P.  William's  introductory  essay, 
"What  is  Theology?"  is  not  for  those  who  run  as  they  read,  but  will  amply 
reward  a  patient  analysis  ;  the  essays  by  Danby  and  Dodd  on  the  study  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  especially  good.  The  chief  merit  of  the 
book,  however,  is  its  effort  to  see  the  theological  curriculum  steadily  and 
see  it  whole. — A.  C.  O. 

The  Clue  to  History.  John  MacMurray.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1939.  xii,  243  pp.'  $2.50. 

This  is  an  effort  to  interpret  history  and,  in  particular,  our  present  crisis 
in  wester'n  culture,  in  terms  of  a  version  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  thesis 
is  that  the  Hebrew  strain  in  the  Christian  tradition  has  been  overlain  and 
stifled  by  Roman  and  medieval  imperialisms.  Therefore,  Christianity's  sur- 
vival, and  with  it  civilization,  depends  on  our  recovery  of  "the  positive  real- 
ity of  the  Jewish  consciousness,  which  is  Christianity"  (p.  237).  The  book 
is  "dated"  by  its  emphasis  upon  the  contrasts  between  communism  and 
fascism,  which  includes,  for  MacMurray,  nazism. — A.  C.  O. 
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Liznng  the  Christian  Faith.   Edwin  Ewart  Aubrey.   New  York :  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  1939.    xi,  118  pp.    $1.50. 

You  would  not  guess  it  from  the  title,  but  this  little  book  is  one  of  the 
best  "introductions"  to  the  kind  of  theological  discussion  which  is  on  the 
increase  in  America.  The  first  chapter  evaluates  the  current  "renaissance 
of  theology"  ;  the  second  surveys  the  tasks  and  opportunities  of  theology  in 
the  life  and  work  of  the  minister ;  the  third,  one  of  the  best,  sets  out  five 
"dilemmas  of  faith"  which  cannot  be  shrugged  off  or  administered  by  com- 
mittee ;  and  the  last  chapter  concerns  the  "Christian  faith  in  the  American 
scene."  Here  is  acute,  provocative  discussion  but  little  effort  at  final  an- 
swers.— A.  C.  O. 

Man  in  Revolt:   A   Christian  Anfhropologv.    Emil   Brunner.    Translated  by 
Olive  Wyon.    New  York:  Qiarles  Scribner's  Sons,  1939.    564  pp.    $6.00. 

A  study  of  man  as  he  should  be  as  a  creation  of  God,  as  he  actually  is 
in  an  attitude  of  disobedience  and  rejection  of  God's  purpose  for  him,  and 
as  he  may  be  as  a  subject  of  the  redeeming  love  of  God.  The  author  ex- 
amines the  traditional  views  of  "the  fall"  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Bible 
and  also  in  the  light  of  anthropology,  history,  and  scientific  discoveries  and 
theories.  Dr.  Brunner  frankly  acknowledges  that  he  is  moving  further  away 
from  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  in  this  book,  especially  on  the  question  of 
man's  responsibility. — G.  T.  R. 

Highland  Shepherds.    Arthur  Wentworth   Hewitt.    Chicago :   Willett,   Clark 
&  Company,  1939.    300  pp.   $2.00. 

The  author  writing  out  of  a  wide  experience  in  the  rural  church  min- 
istry fills  the  pages  of  this  book  with  common  sense,  Qiristian  wisdom,  and 
a  generous  flow  of  humor. — J.  M.  O. 

The  Church  in  Rural  Life.    David  Edgar  Linstrum.    Chicago :  The  Garrard 
Press,  1939.    145  pp.    50c. 

The  author  shows  rather  clearly  how  economic  changes  which  have  af- 
fected rural  life  so  vitally  have  also  influenced  rural  churches  at  many 
points.    These  influences  naturally  call  for  readjustments. — J.  ^1.  O. 
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THE  DUKE  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  RELIGION 

From  the  first  issue  I  have  read  the  Duke  School  of  Religion 
Bulletin  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  The  Bulletin  has  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  ahimni  and  the  pubHc  informed  concerning  the 
School  and  the  causes  it  is  set  to  serve.  I  have,  therefore,  much 
pleasure  in  accepting  an  invitation  to  speak  through  the  Bulletin 
about  the  School  from  my  own  point  of  view  and,  so  far  as  I  may,, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole  University. 

In  the  Indenture  of  Trust  by  which  Duke  University  was 
created  Mr.  James  B.  Duke,  the  founder,  put  first  the  training  of 
preachers ;  and  we  made  it  a  special  point  to  set  up  a  Divinity 
School  as  the  first  new  unit  to  be  organized  in  the  expanding  insti- 
tution. The  growth  of  the  School  has  been  remarkable  considering 
the  well-known  fact  that  enrollments  in  American  theological 
schools  in  our  time  are  at  a  standstill  or  worse. 

The  faculty  of  the  School  has  been  considerably  strengthened 
during  the  past  two  years.  More  adequate  provision  has  been  made 
for  training  in  homiletics,  and  a  new  emphasis  is  being  put  upon 
the  importance  of  preaching.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  highly  sig- 
nificant. American  theological  schools  have  done  well  in  the  train- 
ing of  ministers,  but  they  have  been  none  too  successful  in  stimulat- 
ing and  producing  great  preachers.  It  is  not  easy  to  put  one's 
finger  on  the  fundamental  cause  for  this.  It  may  be  that  the  mes- 
sage of  the  theological  school  and  even  of  the  Church  itself  in  our 
day  is  in  too  thin  a  note.  It  is  probably  true,  as  Lynn  Harold 
Hough  has  said,  that  "today  a  surprising  number  of  men  in  our 
Divinity  Schools  are  young  men  of  good  will  who  have  been  mas- 
tered by  the  idealism  of  Jesus,  but  are  singularly  lacking  in  any 
understanding  of  the  vitalities  of  an  evangelical  experience."  Only 
men  with  burning  convictions  can  become  great  preachers  or  great 
pleaders  for  any  cause.  Unless  the  Churches  and  the  Divinity 
Schools  can  send  out  men  with  great  spiritual  vitality  and  moral 
energy  they  will  not  do  their  part  toward  making  great  preachers. 
If  this  School  could  do  something  worth  while  in  that  direction  it 
would  thereby  render  a  service  that  is  needed  in  our  time  and  that 
would  be  as  pleasing  to  us  all  as  any  service  the  University  could 
render. 
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Much  improved  facilities  have  also  been  provided  for  graduate 
study  in  divinity  beyond  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  In 
November,  1938  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
the  University  received  the  recognition  of  admission  to  membership 
in  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  organized  forty  years 
ago,  now  having  thirty  other  members  in  the  United  States  includ- 
ing all  the  oldest  and  the  most  distinguished  universities  of  the 
country,  and  two  universities  in  Canada.  Beyond  the  B.D.  degree 
the  Duke  School  of  Religion  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  work  in  the  closest  cooperation.  This  intimate  connection 
with  a  graduate  school  of  high  standing  and  approval  gives  the 
Duke  Divinity  School  its  opportunity  and  its  right  to  provide  ad- 
vanced studies  for  men  interested  in  this  field.  Three  such  men 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  last  June  and  fifteen 
are  enrolled  this  year. 

For  the  first  time  now,  I  believe,  in  the  history  of  the  South  a 
university  has  become  sufficiently  equipped  to  undertake  graduate 
study  and  research  in  the  field  of  religion  and  is  in  the  way  to 
become  a  graduate  religious  center  comparable  to  important  cen- 
ters elsewhere.  This  second  function  of  the  School  is  as  essential 
as  the  first.  No  doubt  we  need  great  preachers ;  but  in  the  conflict 
with  the  paganism  of  our  time,  as  in  the  conflict  with  pagans  of  an 
older  time,  we  must  not  only  "outlive  and  outdie"  them  but  we 
must  "outthink"  them.  -ly    p    -pKW 


DUKE  MEN  IN  THE  GENERAL  CONFERENCE 

Duke  University  will  be  represented  by  five  members  at  the 
General  Conference  of  The  Methodist  Church  which  convenes  at 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  April  24,  1940.  President  W.  P.  Few, 
Dean  W.  K.  Greene  and  Professor  J.  M.  Ormond  are  delegates 
from  the  North  Carolina  Conference  while  Professors  Paul  N. 
Garber  and  Gilbert  T.  Rowe  are  representatives  of  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Conference.  The  committee  assignments  are  as 
follows :  Education,  President  W.  P.  Few ;  Membership,  Lay 
Activities  and  Temporal  Economy,  W.  K.  Greene;  Missions  and 
Church  Extension,  J.  M.  Ormond;  Publishing  Interests,  Paul  N. 
Garber;  State  of  Church,  Gilbert  T.  Rowe.  This  General  Con- 
ference is  the  first  to  be  held  after  the  unification  in  1939  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
and  Methodist  Protestant  Church  to  form  The  Methodist  Church. 

In  addition.  Dr.  F.  S.  Hickman  and  Professor  H.  E.  Myers 
are  delegates  from  the  North  Carolina  Conference  to  the  South- 
eastern Jurisdictional  Conference. 
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THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  A  TRAINED  MINISTRY  IN  THE 
METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  SOUTH 

When  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South  was  organized 
in  1845,  it  inherited  a  hostile  attitude  toward  theological  education. 
The  roots  of  this  opposition  went  back  to  the  beginnings  of  Amer- 
ican Methodism,  for  with  the  exception  of  a  few  men  like  Bishop 
Thomas  Coke,  a  large  majority  of  the  leaders  who  organized  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  who  carried  the  Methodist  mes- 
sage to  the  American  frontier  were  persons  without  either  col- 
legiate or  theological  training.  In  fact,  many  of  them  possessed 
no  more  than  an  elementary  education.  'Tt  is  true,"  wrote  Peter 
Cartwright,  "that  we  could  not,  many  of  us,  congugate  a  verb  or 
parse  a  sentence,  and  we  murdered  the  King's  English  every  lick." 
The  point  is  that  when  those  early  Methodists  felt  called  to  pro- 
claim the  gospel,  they  did  not  stop  a  secure  a  formal  education. 
"College  on  Horseback,"  the  popular  designation  for  a  large 
Methodist  circuit,  became  the  educational  institution  for  the 
pioneer  Methodist  itinerants. 

Not  only  did  the  early  American  Methodists  consider  the  min- 
isterial training"  furnished  at  "College  on  Horseback"  to  be  suffi- 
cient, but  they  also  adopted  a  hostile  attitude  toward  any  special 
formal  education  for  the  preachers.  It  became  a  popular  statement 
that  there  was  no  place  in  Methodism  for  "priest- factories."  A 
number  of  reasons  may  be  ofifered  for  this  violent  hostility  toward 
any  plan  of  theological  education. 

It  was  contended  that  it  was  sinful  to  waste  time  in  educational 
preparation  when  there  was  such  great  need  of  religious  workers. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  officially  adopted  that  position  in 
1784,  when  it  advised  the  preachers  never  to  allow  the  pursuit  of 
learning  to  interfere  with  the  saving  of  souls.  "If  you  can  do  but 
one."  admonished  the  Discipline,  "let  your  studies  alone.  We 
would  throw  by  all  the  libraries  in  the  world  rather  than  be  guilty 
of  the  loss  of  one  soul."  When  William  Capers  felt  called  to 
preach,  he  decided  to  make,  in  addition  to  his  college  education,  a 
special  study  of  theology  before  entering  the  South  Carolina  Con- 
ference. His  presiding  elder  said  to  him :  "If  you  are  called  to 
preach,  and  sinners  are  falling  daily  into  hell,  take  care  lest  the 
blood  of  some  of  them  be  found  on  your  skirts."  Capers  was  in- 
fluenced by  this  argument.  "Here  ended,"  he  wrote,  "the  difficulty 
about  the  exclusive  study  of  divinity." 

The  early  Methodists  held  also  to  the  theory  that  God  selected 
and  called  the  preacher  and  furnished  him  with  his  message.   The 
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circuit  riders  pointed  to  the  fact  that  education  was  not  required 
of  the  Apostles,  that  Christ  had  no  theological  school  or  biblical 
institute,  and  that  He  did  not  require  his  first  ministers  to  mem- 
orize his  sayings  or  sermons.  Peter  Cartwright  said  that  if  God 
wanted  great  and  learned  men  in  the  ministry  it  would  be  easy  for 
Him  to  "take  a  learned  sinner,  and  as  Saul  of  Tarsus,  shake  him 
over  hell,  then  knock  the  shades  from  his  eyes,  and  without  any 
previous  theological  training,  send  him  out  straightway  to  preach 
his  gospel." 

It  was  also  felt  that  educated  ministers  could  not  understand 
the  lower  classes  of  people.  This  attitude  was  shown  when  Wil- 
liam Capers  joined  the  South  Carolina  Conference.  Since  Capers 
was  the  first  college-trained  man  to  enter  that  conference,  many 
preachers  and  laymen  predicted  that  Capers  would  fail,  because  his 
education  would  render  him  haughty  and  proud  and  would  keep 
him  aloof  from  the  poor  people.  When  Stephen  Olin,  a  graduate 
of  .Middlebury  College,  joined  the  same  conference  in  1828,  a 
member  wrote  that  Olin  might  make  a  good  "hie,  haec,  hoc 
scholar,"  but  that  he  would  be  worthless  as  a  Methodist  preacher. 

Furthermore,  history  came  to  the  aid  of  the  opponents  of  an 
educated  ministry.  It  could  truthfully  be  declared  that  American 
Methodism  had  made  phenomenal  progress  under  the  leadership  of 
unlearned  men.  Peter  Cartwright  insisted  that  the  ignorant  Meth- 
odist itinerants  set  America  on  fire  before  the  educated  ministers 
could  light  their  matches.  From  the  standpoint  of  numerical  gain 
in  membership  the  circuit  riders  triumphed  over  the  theological 
graduates  of  other  denominations,  for  by  1844  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  had  become  the  largest  Protestant  group  in  America. 

The  early  Methodists  felt  that  education  would  destroy  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  preacher.  It  was  also  claimed  that  heresy  arose 
in  the  classroom.  In  1840  the  Nezv  York  Christian  Advocate  de- 
clared that  all  history  showed  that  the  church  invariably  declined 
in  spirituality  in  the  same  proportion  as  her  ministers  became 
popular  as  learned  divines. 

Modern  scholars  may  be  amused  by  the  arguments  which  the 
circuit  riders  used  against  theological  education,  but  in  many  ways 
those  Methodists  had,  for  their  day,  a  certain  justification  for  their 
views.  No  great  educational  demands  were  made  upon  the  Meth- 
odist itinerants.  A  large  majority  of  the  people  with  whom  they 
worked  were  uneducated.  The  frontiersman  understood  better 
the  simple  message  of  a  circuit  rider  than  he  did  a  scholarly  dis- 
course from  a  seminary  graduate.    Methodism  did  not  stress  doc- 
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trine  and,  therefore,  did  not  need  theologians  in  the  pulpit.  The 
circuit  system  also  made  more  feasible  the  use  of  uneducated  men. 

The  only  definite  step  taken  by  the  early  American  Methodists 
toward  elevating  the  intellectual  level  of  the  ministry  was  tlie 
adoption  in  1816  of  a  meager  course  of  study  for  the  young 
preachers.  Although  the  Discipline  stated  that  no  person  could  be 
admitted  into  full  connection  until  he  had  passed  the  course  of 
study,  this  provision  was  not  always  enforced.  Very  few  com- 
mittees would  reject  a  young  man,  who  because  of  the  duties  con- 
nected with  his  circuit,  had  been  unable  to  read  the  assigned  books. 
The  examinations  also  were  simple.  It  often  happened  that  many 
members  of  the  examining  committees  were  themselves  unac- 
quainted with  the  content  of  the  books,  and  consequently  they 
questioned  the  candidates  only  superficially  and  on  general  topics. 

It  took  thirty-two  years  for  American  Methodism  to  adopt  a 
conference  course  of  study;  thirty-one  more  years  elapsed  before 
it  possessed  a  theological  institution.  After  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  there  was  finally  founded  in  1847,  at  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  the  Methodist  General  Biblical  Institute.  Even  then 
the  hostility  toward  any  such  school  was  so  strong  that  John 
Dempster,  who  founded  the  Methodist  General  Biblical  Institute, 
became  almost  a  martyr  to  the  cause.  Dempster  declared  that  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  church  exerted  official  influence  to  em- 
barrass and  subvert  the  enterprise  and  that  he  had  the  fierce 
opposition  of  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  Methodist  preachers. 

Such  an  attitude  as  that  described  concerning  educational  quali- 
fications for  the  ministry,  was,  as  previously  stated,  the  inheritance 
of  the  Southern  Church  at  its  organization.  One  of  the  first  articles 
published  in  the  Southern  Methodist  Quarterly  Reviezv  was  en- 
titled "Classical  Learning  Not  an  Essential  Prerequisite  to  the 
Christian  Ministry."  The  writer,  who  was  presumably  Henry  B. 
Bascom,  later  a  bishop,  presented  all  the  old  arguments  against  an 
educated  ministry.  He  did.  however,  ofifer  one  new  consideration, 
namely,  that  the  process  of  acquiring  a  classical  education  had  the 
efifect  of  weakening  the  body.  He  could  not  imagine  sickly,  pale 
young  men  educated  at  New  Haven  or  at  Princeton  being  able  to 
stand  the  rigors  of  a  frontier  ministry.  He  concluded  with  the 
statement  that  God  calls  untrained  men  to  the  ministry  and  that 
any  attempt  to  control  God  in  his  high  prerogative  would  be 
severely  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  church.  That  article 
illustrated  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  Southern  Methodism  in 
1847  concerning  the  theological  education. 
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Between  1845  and  the  beginning  of  the  War  Between  the 
States  a  few  efforts  may  be  noted  as  evidences  of  a  desire  to  obtain 
a  better  trained  ministry  in  Southern  Methodism.  For  example,  at 
the  General  Conference  of  1854  it  was  recommended  that  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  church  should  establish  departments  of 
Biblical  Literature.  The  courses  to  be  offered  in  this  field,  how- 
ever, were  not  to  be  planned  primarily  for  ministerial  candidates, 
but  were  to  be  required  of  all  students  alike.  A  forward-looking 
step  certainly  was  taken  by  the  General  Conference  of  1858  when 
it  was  decided  that  candidates  for  admission  on  trial  should  be 
examined  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English  education.  These 
two  steps,  however,  w-ere  not  taken  without  serious  opposition  from 
the  delegates  who  opposed  classical  training  for  the  preachers.  A 
conservative  group  at  the  General  Conference  of  1858  endeavored 
to  have  a  resolution  passed  declaring  that  no  college  under  the  care 
of  the  church  should  establish  any  department  for  the  exclusive 
education  of  those  preparing  for  the  ministry.  This  attempt  failed, 
as  did  another  one  to  prohibit  preachers  from  holding  teaching 
positions  in  the  colleges.  Although  the  General  Conference  of  1858 
did  afifirm  the  need  of  improved  ministerial  training,  it  took  pains 
to  state  that  "theological  schools  are  not  necessary  to  supply  the 
need." 

The  \\'ar  Between  the  States  tended  to  delay  interest  in  the- 
ological education,  because,  from  1861  to  1865,  the  territory  occu- 
pied by  Southern  Methodism  was  the  scene  of  warfare.  Naturally, 
that  was  not  the  time  to  agitate  for  a  trained  ministry.  Many 
churches  were  fortunate  if  they  had  even  an  uneducated  spiritual 
leader.  When,  at  the  General  Conference  of  1866,  the  bishops 
urged  the  delegates  to  consider  the  importance  of  an  institution  for 
the  training  of  young  preachers,  the  conference  declared  that  such 
an  enterprise  was  impracticable  in  the  then  condition  of  the 
country. 

A  move  toward  theological  education  was  made  at  the  General 
Conference  of  1870.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Southern 
Methodism  a  General  Conference  committee  presented  a  report 
which  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  theological  seminary 
for  the  church.  L.  C.  Garland,  later  chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, sponsored  the  proposal.  The  report  declared  that  the 
Biblical  departments  of  the  colleges  did  not  and  could  not  meet  the 
demands  of  the  church  for  an  educated  ministry.  It  further  stated 
that  the  time  had  come  for  a  trained  ministry  and  that  to  defer  such 
action  any  longer  would  be  detrimental.  A  minority  report,  how- 
ever, was  presented  in  which  the  old  arguments  against  divinity 
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schools  were  again  presented.  It  was  doubted  whether  such  insti- 
tutions accorded  either  with  the  interests  of  Methodism  or  with 
the  teachings  and  spirit  of  the  gospel.  "The  history  of  such  insti- 
tutions," the  report  concluded,  "has  little  that  is  favorable  to 
mention  and  much  that  is  adverse."  When  the  vote  was  taken  the 
minority  report  was  accepted,  and  thereby  the  movement  for  a 
theological  seminary  in  Southern  Methodism  was  defeated.  The 
matter  apparently  was  closed,  for  at  the  General  Conference  of 
1874  no  mention  of  theological  education  was  made  in  either  the 
episcopal  address  or  in  any  committee  report. 

A  remarkable  thing  then  happened  in  Southern  Methodism. 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  not  a  Southern  Methodist,  contributed  in 
1873  the  sum  of  $500,000  for  the  founding  of  a  university  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  In  , 
October,  1875,  Vanderbilt  University  was  opened,  and  one  of  the  • 
academic  divisions  of  the  university  was  the  Biblical  Department. 
Thus  a  theological  school,  made  possible  by  a  non-member  of  the 
Southern  church,  was  presented  to  the  jNIethodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South. 

It  would  seem  that  the  IMethodist  Episcopal  Church,  South 
should  have  been  happy  to  receive  the  Biblical  Department  of  Van- 
derbilt University,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  When  Bishop  George 
F.  Pierce  heard  that  the  plans  for  Vanderbilt  University  con- 
templated a  theological  department,  he  ridiculed  the  idea.  He  de- 
clared :  "It  is  my  opinion  that  every  dollar  invested  in  a  theological 
school  will  be  a  damage  to  Methodism.  Had  I  a  million,  I  would 
not  give  a  dime  for  such  an  object.  I  cannot  conscientiously  help 
forward  the  work  of  providing  a  theological  school,  and  therefore, 
I  feel  obliged  to  hinder  it  if  I  can  fairly.  I  am  against  it,  head  and 
heart,  tongue  and  pen,  now  and  forever,  one  and  indivisible.  I 
pray  most  sincerely  that  the  theological  scheme  may  go  down  to 
the  shades  of  oblivion."  Even  so  wise  a  leader  as  Bishop  Enoch  M. 
Marvin  declared  that  it  was  a  lost  hope  to  rely  upon  theological 
or  even  college  education  for  the  preachers. 

The  Biblical  Department  of  V^anderbilt  has  been  described  as 
the  "unwelcome  child  of  the  church."  A  study  of  the  official 
records  of  the  church  prior  to  1900  certainly  justifies  that  descrip- 
tion. The  young  men  who  attended  the  Biblical  Department  did 
not  do  so  because  of  any  encouragement  from  the  older  members 
of  the  annual  conferences.  For  example,  it  was  not  until  1898, 
twenty-three  years  after  the  Biblical  Department  was  founded,  that 
the  North  Carolina  Conference  recommended  it  to  young  men  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry.   Although  by  1878  the  Biblical  Department 
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had  been  in  existence  three  years  the  Committee  on  Education  of 
the  General  Conference  of  1878  did  not  see  fit  to  make  any  men- 
tion of  theological  education.  No  thanks  were  given  by  the  Gen- 
eral Conferences  of  1882  and  1886  for  the  work  of  the  Biblical 
Department.  It  was  not  until  1894  that  a  General  Conference 
really  showed  any  recognition  of  the  Biblical  Department  of  Van- 
derbilt.  In  that  year  a  report  was  adopted  approving  the  work  of 
the  Biblical  Department  and  pledging  to  it  sympathy  and  support. 
In  1898  the  church  promoted  the  Twentieth  Century  Campaign  for 
the  raising  of  $1,000.00  for  its  educational  institutions.  One  fifth 
of  that  amount  was  originally  designed  for  the  Biblical  Depart- 
ment of  Vanderbilt,  but  as  each  contributor  was  allowed  to  direct 
his  gift,  nearly  all  the  funds  went  to  the  conference  colleges.  It  was 
not  until  1910  that  an  assessment  was  placed  upon  the  church  for 
the  support  of  the  Biblical  Department. 

Although  the  few  friends  of  ministerial  education  in  Southern 
Methodism  could,  after  1875,  boast  that  the  church  possessed  a 
theological  school,  it  must  be  understood  that  for  many  years  the 
Biblical  work  at  Vanderbilt  was  of  undergraduate  quality.  From 
1875  to  1886  the  educational  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Biblical  Department  were  very  low.  On  July  31,  1885,  the  Nash- 
ville Christian  Advocate  carried  a  notice  for  the  Biblical  Depart- 
ment which  reminded  all  prospective  students  that  in  order  to 
matriculate  they  must  be  able  to  pass  an  examination  in  "reading, 
writing,  spelling,  English  grammar,  geography  and  arithmetic."  In 
1886.  however,  the  Biblical  Department  was  reorganized  and  the 
standards  of  theological  education  were  raised.  A  course  of  study 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  was  arranged  for 
those  who  had  already  received  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  church  toward  theological  education 
can  be  further  ascertained  from  a  study  of  the  official  organs  of 
the  church.  The  editors  of  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Reviezv  and 
the  Nashz'illc  Christian  Advocate  prior  to  1900  may  have  favored 
formal  education  for  the  ministry,  but  they  never  evinced  such  an 
attitude  by  editorial  pronouncements.  One  can  turn  page  after 
page  of  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  and  find  very  little  edi- 
torial championship  of  a  trained  ministry.  During  the  nineteenth 
century  there  were  a  few  favorable  editorial  comments  on  min- 
isterial education  in  the  Nashville  Christian  Advocate,  but  they 
usually  closed  with  the  statement  that,  although  theological  train- 
ing might  be  a  good  thing,  it  was  not  absolutely  essential  to  the 
success  of  Southern  Methodism. 

Not  only  did  the  editors  of  the  official  organs  of  the  church  fail 
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to  sponsor  theological  education,  but  the  contributors  to  those 
periodicals  also  avoided  that  topic.  To  this  statement  there  is,  how- 
ever, one  unique  exception.  In  September,  1886,  F.  C.  Woodward, 
of  Wofford  College,  dared  to  publish  an  article  in  the  Methodist 
Quarterly  Reviezv  entitled  "Methodism  and  Ministerial  Educa- 
tion." Woodward  used  modern  arguments  and  made  a  good  case 
for  an  educated  ministry  in  Southern  Methodism.  He  urged  that 
laymen  were  becoming  better  educated  than  the  ministers  and  that 
these  laymen  were  demanding  trained  spiritual  leaders.  He  stated 
that  an  organization  as  large  as  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  could  not  be  successfully  directed  by  untrained  minds. 
Woodward  then  became  bolder  and  exposed  existing  conditions. 
"It  is  not  putting  it  too  strongly,"  he  said,  "to  assert  that  a  man 
may  enter  the  itinerant  ranks  without  giving  to  preparation  for 
his  great  work  as  much  time  and  pains  as  would  be  required  to 
make  him  a  good  carpenter.  The  Methodist  ministry  carries  men 
who  in  any  other  learned  calling  would  miserably  fail."  "The 
church,"  he  further  aserted,  "keeps  a  suspicious  eye  on  its  educated 
young  men  but  seems  to  think  that  ignorance  and  weakness  cannot 
only  take  care  of  themselves  but  can  be  entirely  trusted  with  the 
■charge  and  oversight  of  others." 

Such  an  advanced  stand  could  not  go  unchallenged  by  the 
iriends  of  the  older  order.  Four  months  later  W.  T.  Boiling  of 
Fayette,  Missouri,  answered  Woodward  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
Boiling  declared  that  Woodward's  view  was  dangerous,  for  it  was 
the  mere  human  side  of  the  question,  with  God  eliminated.  He 
outlined  again  the  old  arguments  against  theological  education. 
■"A  merely  humanized  ministry,  the  creation  of  the  college  and  not 
of  God,"  wrote  Boiling,  "is  the  coldest  and  the  most  deadly  curse 
•which  could  come  upon  the  church."  He  further  declared  that 
•whenever  Southern  Methodism  required  a  college  course  as  condi- 
tional to  admittance  to  a  conference,  that  day  would  sound  the 
■death  knell  of  the  church  and  the  withdrawal  from  it  of  every  lay- 
man and  minister  who  would  obey  God  rather  than  man.  "The 
church,"  he  asserted,  "could  never  be  saved  by  all  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Hebrew  packed  into  the  dull  heads  at  Wofiford  or  at  anv  other 
college." 

Southern  Methodism,  however,  was  not  able  to  continue  for- 
ever its  opposition  to  formal  education  for  the  ministry.  Bv  1900 
a  change  in  sentiment  on  that  subject  could  be  noted.  The  growth 
of  large  city  churches  brought  a  demand  for  better  equipped 
preachers.  Each  succeeding  year  found  a  more  highly  educated 
laity   in   the   pew.     In   their   episcopal   addresses   after    1900  the 
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bishops  began  to  give  recognition  to  the  new  situation.  In  1902 
they  declared  that  there  was  a  growing  demand  for  better  equipped 
ministers.  In  1910  the  episcopal  address  included  this  sentence : 
"The  educated  man  has  the  ear  of  the  educated;  and  no  loss  can 
be  more  damaging,  next  to  losing  the  ear  of  the  poor,  than  to  have 
no  longer  the  ear  of  the  educated  and  influential  in  the  community." 
It  also  became  evident  that  some  of  the  best  young  men  of  South- 
ern Methodism  were  being  trained  in  Northern  theological  schools 
and  were  transferring  to  other  churches. 

After  1900,  therefore,  forward-looking  steps  were  taken  toward 
securing  better  educated  preachers  in  Southern  Methodism.  For 
instance,  the  General  Conference  of  1902  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Correspondence  School  in  connection  with  the  Biblical 
Department  of  Vanderbilt.  Although  the  courses  offered  in  this 
school  were  primarily  for  the  undergraduates  in  their  conference 
course  of  study,  there  were  many  subjects  designed  primarily  for 
the  older  ministers.  By  this  plan  the  preachers  who,  for  financial 
reasons,  were  unable  to  attend  the  Biblical  Department  could  by 
correspondence  come  into  contact  with  the  theological  faculty. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty-six  preachers  were  enrolled  in  the  Cor- 
respondence School  during  the  first  year.  In  1916  the  number  was 
2,407. 

It  remained,  however,  for  the  controversy  over  Vanderbilt 
University  to  cause  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  to 
become  really  interested  in  theological  education.  Progressive  leg- 
islation on  that  subject  dates  from  the  General  Conference  of  1914, 
when  the  break  between  the  church  and  Vanderbilt  took  place.  For 
example,  in  1914  the  church  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  placed 
in  the  Discipline  this  sentence :  "All  ministerial  candidates  are 
strongly  urged  before  entering  the  traveling  connection  to  secure 
if  possible  a  thorough  collegiate  and  theological  education."  At  the 
same  General  Conference  an  Educational  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed, whose  duty  it  was  to  provide  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  a  Biblical  School  for  the  training  of  ministerial  candidates. 
Another  important  action  of  that  General  Conference  was  the 
establishment,  under  the  Board  of  Education,  of  the  Department 
of  ^Ministerial  Supply  and  Training. 

When  the  General  Conference  adjourned  in  ^lay,  1914,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  without  a  theological  in- 
stitution, and  it  was  felt  by  many  that  years  would  elapse  before 
the  Educational  Commission  could  establish  the  proposed  theolog- 
ical school.  Yet  within  two  months  there  was  actually  founded  a 
theological  school  for  Southern  Methodism.    Through  the  mit  of 
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Asa  G.  Candler,  the  church  in  the  summer  of  1914  came  into 
possession  of  Emory  University,  and  the  first  educational  division 
of  that  university  to  be  organized  was  the  Candler  School  of 
Theology.  One  year  later  the  School  of  Theology  of  Southern 
Methodist  University  was  opened,  thereby  providing  a  second 
theological  institution  for  Southern  Methodists. 

With  the  founding  of  the  Candler  School  of  Theology  and  the 
School  of  Theology  of  Southern  Methodist  University  the  church 
began  to  show  pride  in  its  theological  schools.  It  had  been  proved 
that  the  church  could  provide  training  in  theology  apart  from  Van- 
derbilt  Unversity.  The  majority  of  the  annual  conferences  rallied 
to  the  support  of  the  two  theological  schools.  The  Florida  Confer- 
ence was  so  elated  over  the  situation  that  it  declared :  "Thus  it  will 
be  seen,  contrary  to  all  rules  of  the  mathematician,  nothing  minus 
one  equals  two." 

Many  editorials  and  articles  in  favor  of  theological  education 
appeared  in  the  various  Christian  Advocates  of  Southern  Method- 
ism during  the  years  1914-1916.  Even  Bishop  John  C.  Kilgo,  who 
for  many  years  had  urged  young  men  to  enter  the  conferences 
without  securing  graduate  theological  training,  approved  the 
Candler  School  of  Theology.  A  small  assessment  was  placed  on 
the  church  for  the  support  of  the  two  theological  schools. 

In  1914  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  began  to  offer 
financial  inducements,  other  than  free  tuition,  to  ministerial  stu- 
dents. Between  1914  and  1930  the  ministerial  loan  fund  adminis- 
tered by  the  General  Board  of  Education  increased  from  $6,870  to 
$186,012.  During  the  year  1930,  215  young  men  were  granted 
loans  by  this  Board.  This  move  on  the  part  of  the  General  Board 
of  Education  stimulated  similar  action  in  the  various  annual  con- 
ferences. Between  1926  and  1930,  784  candidates  for  the  ministry 
were  aided  financially  by  the  conference  boards  of  Education.  The 
majority  of  these  loans,  however,  were  made  to  undergraduate 
students. 

Since  1914  there  has  been  a  definite  trend  in  Southern  Method- 
ism toward  a  better  trained  ministry.  In  1918  graduation  from 
high  school  was  made  the  educational  requirement  for  admission 
on  trial  into  the  traveling  connection.  In  1926  the  standard  was  * 
raised  so  that  two  years  of  college  education  was  required  before 
entrance  into  an  annual  conference.  It  must,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  when  these  entrance  requirements  were  raised,  a  pro- 
vision known  as  the  two-thirds  rule  was  added.  It  stated  that 
under  special  conditions,  clearly  recognized  as  unusual,  an  annual 
conference  might  by  a  two-thirds  vote  admit  a  candidate  who  did 
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not  meet  the  educational  recjuirenients.  Thus  a  loophole  was  still 
retained  by  which  uneducated  men  could  enter  the  itinerancy. 

With  the  founding  of  the  School  of  Religion  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity in  1926  a  third  theological  school  was  added  in  Southern 
Methodism.  This  School  of  Religion,  however,  was  not  the  result 
of  General  Conference  action,  but  came  through  the  gift  of  James 
B.  Duke,  a  Southern  Methodist  layman,  who  by  his  indenture 
stipulated  that  the  training  of  preachers  should  be  stressed  at  Duke 
University. 

Any  treatment  of  theological  education  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  would  not  be  complete  without  a  statement 
in  regard  to  the  contributions  of  the  Southern  Methodist  colleges 
to  the  education  of  the  ministry.  Since  the  War  Between  the  States 
practically  all  of  the  colleges  have  had  undergraduate  departments 
of  Bible.  Some  of  these  institutions  have  even  claimed  in  their 
catalogues  that  they  were  equipped  to  give  special  theological  train- 
ing. Until  recent  years,  however,  the  courses  offered  in  the  Biblical 
departments  have  been  small  in  number  and  could  not  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  a  theological  education.  These  Biblical  de- 
partments have  had  both  good  and  bad  effects  upon  ministerial 
education.  By  pursuing  these  undergraduate  courses,  many  min- 
isters have  been  enabled  to  secure  theological  instruction  beyond 
the  conference  Course  of  Study.  On  the  other  hand,  many  young 
men  have  been  led  to  believe  that  a  few  courses  in  an  undergraduate 
department  of  religion  sufficed  for  a  ministerial  education,  and  they 
therefore  have  not  attended  a  theological  school.  Another  difficulty 
has  been  that  so  few  candidates  for  the  ministry  have  attended  any 
college,  and  that,  therefore,  so  many  have  not  come  into  contact  with 
the  Biblical  departments  of  the  colleges.  A  survey  of  the  educa- 
tional equipment  of  the  Southern  Methodist  clergy  in  1926  showed 
that  thirty-two  out  of  every  one  hundred  had  only  an  elementary 
education ;  twenty-one  out  of  every  one  hundred  had  only  a  high 
school  education ;  twenty-two  out  of  every  one  hundred  had  some 
college  training ;  only  eleven  out  of  every  one  hundred  were  grad- 
uates of  a  college ;  and  only  four  out  of  every  one  hundred  were 
graduates  of  both  a  college  and  a  theological  seminary. 

During  the  last  decade,  however,  much  progress  has  been  made 
toward  elevating  the  standards  of  theological  education  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  In  1930  more  than  fifty  per 
cent  of  those  admitted  on  trial  were  college  graduates ;  and  a  fact 
still  more  notable  was  that  twenty-three  per  cent  of  them  were 
graduates  of  theological  schools.  At  the  General  Conference  of 
1934   the  educational   requirements   for  admission   on   trial   were 
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raised  to  the  possession  of  a  college  education.  The  two-thirds  rule 
was  retained,  but  to  take  advantage  of  it  the  candidate  must  have 
completed  two  years  of  college  education. 

»The  statistics  relating  to  the  admission  on  trial  of  preachers 
into  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  during  the  past 
twenty  years  are  indicative  of  the  trend  toward  a  better  trained 
ministry.  During  the  ten-year  period  from  1918  through  1927, 
ninety-six  preachers  were  admitted  on  trial  into  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Conference.  Twenty-nine  of  that  number,  or  thirty  per 
cent,  had  some  theological  training  beyond  the  college  education. 
From  1928  through  1937,  106  preachers  were  admitted  on  trial 
into  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference.  Eighty  of  that 
number,  or  seventy-five  per  cent,  had  some  theological  training  be- 
yond the  college  degree.  This  record  may  be  higher  than  that  of 
other  annual  conferences,  but  it  shows  the  decided  tendency  toward 
a  better  prepared  Methodist  ministry  in  the  Southern  states. 

Among  the  contributions  made  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  to  united  Methodism  are  her  three  theological 
schools,  which  now  become  ofiicial  schools  of  The  Methodist 
Church.  With  an  annual  enrollment  of  from  five  to  six  hundred 
students,  Candler  School  of  Theology  of  Emory  University,  South- 
ern Methodist  University  School  of  Theology,  and  the  School  of 
Religion  of  Duke  University  are  destined  to  play  an  important  role 
in  the  training  of  religious  leaders  for  American  Methodism.  That 
Southern  Methodism  has  reversed  its  position  regarding  the- 
ological education  since  1845  is  evidenced  not  only  by  the  work  of 
these  three  schools,  but  by  a  recommendation  made  a  few  months 
ago  by  an  official  of  the  Board  of  Christian  Education,  that  a  de- 
gree from  a  standard  theological  school  should  be  made  the 
academic  requirement  for  admission  into  an  annual  conference. 

Paul  Neff  Garber. 
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DUKE  SUMMER  INSTITUTES 

The  seventh  annual  session  of  the  Rural  Church  Institute  and 
the  twenty-second  annual  session  of  the  North  Carolina  Pastors' 
School  will  be  held  concurrently  at  Duke  University  June  3-8.  A 
carefully  planned  program  of  courses,  forums,  and  addresses  has 
been  arranged  for  the  five  days. 

Dr.  Louis  C.  Wright,  President  of  Baldwin-Wallace  College, 
will  give  two  addresses  on  the  topics :  "Methodism  Rethinks  Her 
Mission"  and  "Methodism  In  Tomorrow's  World."  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Speer  will  speak  three  times  on  the  following  subjects :  "Some 
World  Trends  of  Today,"  "The  Business  of  the  Christian  Church," 
and  "Christianity  as  an  Adventure."  Bishop  James  H.  Straughan 
of  the  Methodist  Church  is  also  scheduled  to  speak  several  times 
at  the  general  assembly  hours. 

Professor  H.  E.  Spence  will  preside  over  the  morning  devo- 
tional period  in  the  Chapel,  and  Bishop  W.  W.  Peele  will  present 
the  meditation  each  day.  The  general  theme,  "At  School  with  the 
Prophets,"  has  been  selected  for  this  period  with  the  following  di- 
visions:  (1)  Learning  Justice  with  Amos;  (2)  Learning  Mercy 
with  Hosea;  (3j  Learning  True  Religion  with  Micah ;  (4)  Learn- 
ing Liberality  with  Jonah;  (5)  Learning  Optimistic  Faith  with 
Isaiah. 

The  following  courses  and  instructors  have  been  scheduled : 

The  Teachings  of  Jesus,  Dr.  Kenneth  Clark. 

Modern  Developments  in  Latin  American  Missions,  Dr.  Wesley  M. 

Carr. 
Shifting  Populations,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Cram. 
Adult  Leaders  of  Youth,  Mr.  Walter  Towner. 
Children  in  the  Small  Church,  Miss  Barnett  Spratt. 
Christianity  and  Economic  Relations,  Dr.  Paul  Root. 
The  Pastor  and  Christian  Education.  Dr.  Emerson  Ford. 
The  Program  and  Administration  of  Circuits.  Dr.  Charles  McCon- 

nell. 
The  Teachings  of  the  Prophets,  Dr.  Elbert  Russell. 

Bishop  Clare  I\u-cell  will  give  a  non-credit  course  dealing  with 
the  duties  and  qualifications  of  district  superintendents.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  courses  listed  above  arrangements  are  being  made  for  a 
course  in  rural  church  music.  Two  series  of  foruin  discussion 
periods  will  be  scheduled  dealing  with  a  variety  of  pertinent  and 
stimulating  topics. 

J.  M.  Ormond,  Dean. 
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THAT  WHICH  WAS  FROM  THE  BEGINNING 

''That  which  was  from  the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard,  whicli 
we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands 
have  handled,  of  the  Word  of  life  .  .  .  declare  we  unto  vou." 

— /  'john  1.1,3. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  same  hand  penned  the  preface  to 
the  First  Epistle  of  John  that  wrote  the  prologue  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  Both  deal  with  the  beginning  of  the  world-order,  and 
contemplate  that  beginning  not  simply  as  a  given  moment  in  time, 
but  as  what  must  be  presupposed  in  the  nature  of  creation.  Thus, 
on  a  close  translation,  we  read  in  the  prologue,  "In  any  conceivable 
beginning  the  Logos  ('Word')  was  already  in  existence";  and  in 
the  preface  to  the  Epistle,  "That  which  was  implicit  in  the  pri- 
mordial nature  of  things  .  .  .  declare  we  unto  you." 

The  common  theme  of  these  two  Johannine  writings  is  that  the 
eternal  Logos  is  personal  in  a  real  sense  not  dreamed  of  in  certain 
rival  systems  of  thought  in  St.  John's  day,  systems  which  em- 
ployed the  term  Logos,  and  from  which  St.  John  may  very  well 
have  borrowed  it  to  describe  the  eternal  Christ.  There  is  a  personal 
creative  and  sustaining  power  in  the  Logos  of  St.  John,  for  in- 
stance, which  lifts  him  completely  out  of  the  conception  of  the 
Logos  and  of  creation  held  by  the  Gnostics,  against  whom  the 
Johannine  writings  seemed  especially  to  have  leveled  their  lance. 

These  ancient  writings  of  St.  John  voice  a  problem  of  perennial 
interest  to  man.  The  problem  springs  from  two  related  questions : 
What  is  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  world  ?  and,  What  is  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  man,  as  he  stands  in  creaturely  relation  to  such  a 
world?  We  in  the  twentieth  century,  no  less  than  the  first  century 
Christians,  face  this  persistent  double-rooted  problem.  Let  me  call 
yom-  attention  to  one  notable  modern  attempt  to  cope  with  it,  by 
way  of  sharp  contrast  with  the  solution  reached  by  St.  John.  I 
refer  to  the  work  of  Arthur  Schopenhauer. 

In  a  striking  paragraph  our  popular  present-day  philosopher. 
Dr.  Will  Durant,  asks  this  question :  "Why  did  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  lift  up,  as  voices  of  the  age,  a  group  of  pes- 
simistic poets— Byron  in  England,  DeMusset  in  France,  Heine  in 
Germany,  Leopardi  in  Italy,  Pushkin  and  Lermontof  in  Russia;  a 
group  of  pessimistic  composers — Schubert,  Schumann,  Chopin, 
and  even  the  later  Beethoven  .  .  .  and  above  all,  a  profoundly 
pessimistic  philosopher — Arthur  Schopenhauer?"  {Story  of  Phi- 
J.osophy,  p.  326) 
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Here  is  the  gist  of  Durant's  answer  to  his  own  question. 
Waterloo  had  buried  the  great  Revohition,  and  Napoleon,  son  of 
its  turbulent,  imperious  will,  lay  rotting  on  a  rock  in  a  distant  sea. 
All  Europe  was  prostrate,  even  England,  vanquisher  of  Napoleon. 
"I  thank  God,"  exclaimed  the  venerable  Goethe,  "that  I  am  not 
young  in  so  thoroughly  finished  a  world."  Religious  faith  had  all 
but  died  out  among  the  more  thoughtful  minds  of  the  day.  They 
were  fascinated  and  paralyzed  by  the  hideous  ruin  of  the  world. 
"Mephistopheles  had  triumphed,  and  every  Faust  was  in  despair. 
Voltaire  had  sown  the  whirlwind,  and  Schopenhauer  was  to  reap 
the  harvest." 

Nevertheless,  the  human  mind  must  have  some  w^ay  of  inter- 
preting even  a  ruined  world,  and  Schopenhauer  felt  driven  to  that 
task.  What,  his  tormented  mind  kept  inquiring,  is  the  key  to  all 
this?  What  is  the  ultimate  nature  of  things  out  of  which  such  a 
world  can  issue  ?  He  did  not  begin  at  the  cosmic  end,  with  some 
sweeping  metaphysical  theory,  and  work  his  way  into  the  partic- 
ular case  of  man,  but  went  at  his  problem  the  other  way  around. 
He  thought  that  if  he  could  find  out  what  was  the  deepest  thing  in 
man,  he  could  thereby  open  the  way  to  find  out  what  was  the  ulti- 
mate in  the  universe. 

The  deepest  thing  in  man,  said  Schopenhauer,  far  deeper  even 
than  the  intellectual  life,  is  the  will  to  live:  the  striving,  persistent 
life- force,  the  imperious,  inborn  desire  of  life.  We  do  not  primarily 
reason  our  way  through  life  at  all ;  we  are  always  driven  along  by 
our  basic  feelings  and  desires,  by  the  will  to  live.  And  this  will 
to  live  is  not  so  individual  a  thing  in  human  life  as  it  might  at  first 
appear.  It  vibrates  to  the  universal  Will,  and  finally  resolves  itself 
into  a  mere  phase  of  that  will.  That  is  to  say,  the  human  will, 
with  all  its  aspirations,  desires,  achievements,  and  defeats,  is  but 
a  passing  ripple  on  that  racing  tide  of  blind,  futile,  and  tragic 
Cosmic  Will  which  the  pious  may,  if  they  choose,  call  God,  but 
which  the  cynical  are  more  likely  to  call  Fate. 

If  we  could  imagine  Schopenhauer  attempting  to  write  a  pas- 
sage like  that  which  opens  the  Fourth  Gospel,  he  would  be  bound 
to  proceed  in  some  such  manner  as  this : 

"In  the  beginning  was  chaotic  Nature,  and  this  Nature  was 
blind  Force,  and  this  Nature  was  nothing  but  blind  Force.  All 
things  came  into  being  through  it ;  and  apart  from  it  came  not  any- 
thing into  being  that  came  into  being.  In  it  was  imperious  Will ; 
and  the  Will  was  the  darkness  of  men.  And  the  darkness  engulfs 
all  that  is,  and  the  darkness  will  at  length  quench  any  adventitious 
light  in  the  world.  And  this  Will  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among 
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us,  (and  we  beheld  its  flaring  splendor,  the  splendor  as  of  the  only 
begotten  of  blind  Force),  and  we  beheld  it,  full  of  frustration  and 
despair." 

When  any  civilization  begins  to  crumble  because  of  the  dying 
out  of  its  inner  sustaining  idealism,  it  is  bound  to  find  some 
Schopenhauer  to  proclaim  its  despair  and  sense  of  utter  futility. 
But  Schopenhauer's  is  not  the  only  voice  which  such  an  age 
evokes ;  for  by  a  curious  antinomy  in  human  nature,  a  vigorous 
faith  reaction  is  also  possible.  Which  is  to  say  that  a  St.  John  is 
no  more  unlikely  to  emerge  in  an  exhausted  world  than  a  Schopen- 
hauer. To  illustrate  this  reverse  process,  let  us  lift  to  view  the 
first  century,  with  its  St.  John,  and  pose  it  against  the  nineteenth, 
with  its  Schopenhauer. 

The  historical  setting  of  the  two  centuries  is,  of  course,  radically 
different ;  but  their  central  problem  is  the  same :  What  is  the 
ultimate  nature  of  things?  What  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the 
dramatic  story  of  man's  life  on  earth,  as  its  necessary  presup- 
position ? 

Consider  the  world-stage  of  the  first  century  on  which  Chris- 
tianity historically  appeared.  For  the  Jewish  people  it  was  a  time 
of  racial  humiliation,  and  it  was  out  of  the  suffering  life  of  Judaism 
that  Christianity  was  born.  The  Jews  had  long  been  fighting  des- 
perately to  preserve  themselves  as  the  Chosen  People  of  Jehovah, 
in  the  face  of  pagan  Greek  culture  and  pagan  Roman  political 
power.  One  insurrection  after  another  marked  the  mounting  waves 
of  their  furious  resentment.  And  the  successive  calamitous  fail- 
ures of  these  revolts  kept  pointing  ominously  in  one  direction,  the 
hastening  destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  culmination  came 
at  a  point  between  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  and  the  end 
of  the  first  century,  when,  in  the  year  70,  the  Romans  destroved 
the  temple  in  Jerusalem  and  sacked  the  city.  It  is  estimated  that 
nearly  one  and  one-quarter  million  perished.  Such  refugees  as 
could  escape  the  slaughter  were  scattered  like  chafif  throughout  the 
Roman  World.  The  mood  of  Schopenhauerian  pessimism  lay  heavy 
upon  the  soul  of  Judaism,  but  there  were  heroic  spirits  who,  like 
the  Jewish  Christian  apostle  John,  saw  a  great  light  shining 
through  their  sore  tribulation.  And  this  is  the  Light  which  St. 
John  enshrines  in  the  prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  to  which 
he  pays  tribute  in  his  First  Epistle. 

St.  John  was  no  less  a  realist  than  Schopenhauer.  He,  too,  had 
witnessed  the  tragic  breakdown  of  a  beloved  people.  But  he  took 
refuge  in  no  inscrutable  Force,  or  blind  Cosmic  Will,  as  the  secret 
of  the  beginning  and  the  ongoing  of  the  universe.    On  the  con- 
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trary,  he  came  into  the  full  glory  of  a  great  revelation  in  which  he 
saw  the  world,  in  spite  of  all  its  evil,  as  a  divine  Creation,  shot 
through  and  through  by  divine  Love,  and  conceived  in  terms  of  a 
divine  humanity.  He  caught  the  secret  of  Creation  in  the  eternal 
Logos,  who  at  length  came  upon  our  human  stage,  to  make  the  in- 
finite One  intelligible  to  finite  men.  Moreover,  he  saw  this  "Infinite 
in  time"  body  forth  the  sacrificial  love  of  God  for  man  in  so 
marvelous  a  manner  that  not  even  a  Cross  could  swerve  it  from  its 
set  course. 

For  St.  John  not  only  was  Jesus  the  authentic  revelation  of 
God  to  man,  but  he  was  also  the  authentic  revelation  of  man  to 
himself.  He  saw  in  humanity  no  manifestation  of  blind  cosmic 
Force,  or  Will,  but  a  life  planned  from  eternity  in  divine  Love. 
He  saw  mankind  coming  into  being  through  creative  Love,  saved 
from  its  own  destructive  sinful  folly  by  redemptive  Love,  and 
sustained  forever  by  providential  Love.  The  compassionate  love  of 
God,  for  St.  John,  infiltrates  the  whole  problem  of  human  origin, 
value,  and  destiny,  and  it  stretches  itself  out  and  beyond  the  im- 
mediate life  of  man  into  the  basic  structural  scheme  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  world  from  its  beginning  is  framed  by  the  love  of  God 
to  be  a  suitable  home  and  environment  for  the  human  familv  of 
God. 

St.  John  was  no  lone  speculator  among  first  century  Chris- 
tians ;  he  simply  brought  to  focus  and  clarity  what  was  running 
everywhere  in  Christian  consciousness.  What  he  and  St.  Paul 
owed  to  each  other  in  their  commonly  held  view  of  Christ  and  his 
relation  to  the  world  is  rather  beside  the  point,  for  both  of  them 
drew  out  of  the  same  deep  well  of  Christian  feeling  and  thought. 
The  feeling  of  the  Christians  for  the  eternal  life  shed  abroad  in 
their  hearts  and  lives  through  Christ  pulses  everywhere  in  the 
New  Testamnet,  as  well  as  in  other  early  Christian  writings.  We 
are  moved  to  ask  how  that  feeling  came  to  be.  Was  it  wholly  a 
matter  of  the  disciples'  reaching  up  to  the  Christ,  or  was  it  even 
more  significantly  the  reaching  down  of  Christ  to  the  condition  of 
men?  Surely  the  latter.  But  if  we  grant  this,  we  raise  the  anterior 
question,  how  was  the  Christ  of  eternity  able  thus  to  make  his  way 
into  the  human  heart  ?  We  know  the  answer ;  it  was  not  by  angelic 
visitation,  but  by  the  shared  human  experience  of  the  Incarnation. 

Jesus  had  to  fight  his  way  through  to  spiritual  clearness  in 
essentially  the  same  manner  as  other  men.  His  God-consciousness 
was  not  the  product  of  shallow  sentimentalism,  but  of  a  spiritual 
release  achieved  through  the  fiery  temptation  of  a  soul-shaking 
spiritual  storm.    In  the  oppression  of  his  people  he  had  from  birth 
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been  constantly  in  conflict  with  a  Force  and  a  Will  as  dark  and 
imperious  as  any  of  which  Schopenhauer  could  dream.  And  we 
may  suppose  that  he  experienced  a  mounting  resentment  as  hot  as 
that  of  any  revolutionary  zealot.  But  with  the  passing  of  his  youth- 
ful years  his  resentment  at  length  burned  itself  out,  and  one  day 
he  stood  on  his  Mount  of  Temptation  striving  to  reach  a  spiritual 
clearance  for  his  life-work. 

As  we  read  the  story  of  the  temptation  of  Jesus,  we  begin  to 
apprehend  what  the  different  phases  of  it  mean.  Beneath  the  temp- 
tation to  turn  stones  into  bread  lies  the  eternal  propensity  of  man- 
kind to  step  its  highest  powers  down  to  the  level  of  the  physical 
necessities  of  life.  Beneath  the  pinnacle  temptation,  the  disposition 
to  become  rash  in  our  life  adventure,  utterly  ignoring  the  chain  of 
cause  and  effect  that  everywhere  conditions  us,  in  a  fancied  re- 
liance upon  the  providential  care  of  God.  Beneath  the  temptation 
to  bow  down  to  the  tempter  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and 
the  glory  of  them  may  thus  be  won,  the  lapsing  into  compromise  of 
the  idealistic  will.  Jesus  knew  in  his  own  soul  a  higher  law  than 
that  of  compromising  expediency,  and  he  lived  constantly  in  its 
light.  By  his  own  spiritual  integrity,  backed  by  the  power  of  the 
written  Word  of  God,  he  put  the  tempter  to  rout.  By  his  profound 
humility  he  was  able  to  draw  the  sting  of  humiliation  out  of  his 
soul — that  humiliation  which  was  driving  his  countrymen  to 
frenzy. 

It  was  through  this  personal  spiritual  victory  that  his  amazingly 
clear  perspective  on  eternal  life  came  shining  into  Jesus'  conscious- 
ness. We  need  not  suppose  that  he  knew  nothing  experimentally 
of  the  eternal  life  before  the  hour  of  his  climactic  temptation.  No 
doubt  the  vision  had  been  growing  upon  him  through  the  years. 
But  here,  with  the  blessing  of  the  baptism  still  fresh  in  his  soul, 
Jesus  came  into  a  crystal-clear  view  of  the  human  meaning  of 
eternal  life,  and  to  that  view  his  whole  subsequent  ministry  was 
attuned. 

What  were  the  elements  of  that  supernal  insight?  He  saw  the 
universe  framed  in  the  eternal  wisdom  and  love  of  God  to  be  the 
abode  of  his  human  children.  He  saw  with  startling  vividness  the 
evil  that  is  in  the  world,  the  suffering  and  sorrow  occasioned  by 
the  stream  of  sinful  pollution  coursing  through  human  life.  But 
for  all  that  he  did  not  see  this  present  world  as  essentially  evil, 
but  as  something  created  by  the  hand  of  the  good  God.  He  felt 
within  himself  the  assurance,  deep  and  strong,  that  he  was  the 
human  incarnation,  the  divinely  begotten  carrier  of  God's  loving 
plan  and  purpose,  into  a  world  which  was  not  alien  to  him,  but 
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which  by  creation  belonged  to  him.  He  felt  in  every  fiber  of  his 
being  the  disastrous  effect  of  sin  in  this  divinely  conceived  and 
executed  world.  He  knew  that  the  reclaiming  of  such  a  w^orld,  far 
gone  in  trespasses  and  sins,  could  never  be  achieved  through  an 
earthborn  spirit  of  conquest  through  compromise,  but  only  through 
redemptive  sacrifice  on  a  truly  royal  scale. 

There  we  come  to  the  heart  of  the  earthly  mission  of  Jesus. 
"The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  save  that  which  was  lost."  As  we 
look  at  this  grim  statement  (recorded  by  both  Matthew  and  Luke) 
through  the  medium  of  the  prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  of 
the  preface  to  the  First  Epistle,  what  can  we  make  of  it? 

Its  implications  are  clear  enough.  Here  is  a  world  divinely 
framed  in  terms  of  the  Logos,  that  Logos  which  could  at  length 
take  upon  himself  the  form  of  man,  even  of  a  supremely  sacrificial 
servant.  And  the  everlasting  thought  of  God  which  enters  into 
such  a  creative  frame  is  the  ordained  prerequisite  of  any  con- 
ceivable beginning  of  things.  And  here  is  man,  also  the  creature 
of  the  heavenly  Father,  a  creature  of  such  august  significance  that 
creation  as  a  whole  is  keyed  to  his  necessities  and  to  his  destiny. 
All  so  far  is  controlled  by  the  creative  hand ;  but  when  God  makes 
man  in  his  own  image,  he  breathes  into  the  soul  of  man  an  element 
of  free  choice.  The  choices  he  makes  are  bound  to  be  conditioned 
by  necessitarian  forces,  through  heredity  and  environment ;  but 
never  can  these  forces  deprive  him  of  some  power  of  freedom.  To 
man  alone  of  all  God's  creatures,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  been  com- 
mitted the  awful  responsibility  of  achieving  his  own  moral  char- 
acter through  the  power  of  choice  between  good  and  evil. 

Make  as  much  as  we  can  out  of  the  heavy  hand  of  heredity  and 
circumstance,  we  cannot  understand  the  actual  fall  of  man  in  any 
other  way  than  through  his  own  power  of  ethical  choice.  By  his 
own  will  man  turns  against  his  creative  law,  and  ruins  both  him- 
self and  his  world  in  consequence.  Had  mankind  never  chosen  the 
life  of  sin,  the  story  of  the  coming  of  Christ  into  the  world  would 
certainly  have  been  different  from  what  it  was  as  we  know  it.  He 
might  well  have  appeared  as  the  authentic  incarnation  of  God's 
providential  Love,  but  not  of  redemptive  Love.  But  mankind  did 
choose  the  life  of  sin,  and  continues  to  choose  it  from  age  to  age. 
And  so  Christ  must  come  in  the  form  of  almighty  redemptive  Love, 
in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  to  vanquish  sin  in  the  flesh. 

All  these  things  were  well  understood  by  those  immediate  wit- 
nesses of  the  life  of  Jesus  who  shared  tlie  intimate  secrets  of  his 
life  with  him.  And  the  beloved  disciple  who  stood  always  within 
the  inmost  circle  of  Jesus'  intimate  friends  caught  them  in  his  own 
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mind  and  heart,  and  brooded  over  them  down  through  the  years. 
Whether  that  disciple  wrote  the  books  bearing  his  name  or  not, 
we  may  be  sure  that  he  Hves  in  the  heart  of  them.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  had  heard,  and  seen,  and  handled  the  Word  of  life,  who 
had  been  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  them,  and  he  knew  in  his 
own  soul  that  these  things  are  faithful  and  true. 

Now  let  us  look  back  a  little  over  the  road  we  have  been 
traveling.  We  have  been  studying  two  great  men,  with  respect  to 
their  views  of  man  and  his  world,  and  we  have  found  in  them  two 
very  divergent  theories  of  that  which  before  all  beginning  lies 
woven  into  the  very  nature  of  all  that  exists.  Both  men  were 
realists  enough  not  to  be  misled  by  secondary  considerations ;  both 
made  an  honest  effort  to  get  behind  circumstances  and  find  out 
what  is  the  fundamental  truth.  Both  recognized  the  frightful  mass 
of  evil  in  the  world ;  but  they  differed  in  their  conception  of  the 
origm  of  that  evil,  and  of  its  essential  relation  to  man  and  his 
world-order. 

The  pessimistic  Schopenhauer  made  out  the  world  to  be  evil  in 
its  essence,  its  origin,  and  its  operation.  He  held  that  the  ultimate 
truth  is  that  the  world  is  animated  and  controlled  by  a  malevolent 
Will,  or  Energy.  It  is  at  once  clear  that  such  a  cosmic  Will  is 
poles  removed  from  the  Divine  Will  with  which  Jesus  came  so 
sublimely  to  terms  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  Its  main  char- 
acterization is  that  it  is  a  current  of  irresistible  impulse  sweeping 
through  the  world  wathout  intelligent  rhyme  or  reason.  Man  stands 
in  relation  to  it  not  as  one  ethical  being  stands  in  relation  to 
another,  but  only  as  the  part  of  anything  relates  to  the  whole. 

For  Schopenhauer  neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end  of  the 
world-order  holds  any  promise  of  glorious  values  or  destiny  for 
man ;  nor  do  they  hold  any  slightest  hint  of  his  redemption  from 
the  evil  of  the  world  to  which  he  has  succumbed.  On  the  contrary, 
the  world  is  so  framed  in  non-moral  Force  that  human  life  has  no 
meaning  beyond  its  brief  passional  existence  upon  the  earth.  Like 
a  fleck  of  foam  upon  a  raging  muddy  stream  in  time  of  flood,  the 
individual  life  of  man  dances  its  way  into  existence  and  out  again, 
not  by  any  virtue  deriving  from  a  sovereign  moral  and  spiritual 
nature  within  itself,  but  only  as  the  result  of  the  capricious  stream 
of  life  of  w'hich  it  is  an  incidental  manifestation. 

For  St.  John,  the  Christian  seer,  the  world,  as  vile  as  w^e  may 
make  it  out  to  be,  is  not  essentially  evil.  The  ultimate  truth  about 
it  does  not  lead  the  reverent  incjuirer  out  into  the  impasse  of  im- 
personal Force,  but  rather  into  the  cosmic  plan  and  purpose  of 
God's  almighty  Love.    It  shapes  itself  into  the  creative  medium 
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of  the  eternal  Logos,  whose  existence  is  the  prerequisite  of  all  that 
is  and  all  that  is  to  be.  The  Apostle,  like  the  modern  philosopher, 
encounters  the  universal  Will,  but  for  him  it  is  the  will  of  the 
heavenly  Father.  It  is  the  personal  Will  with  w'hich  every  child 
of  earth  can  hold  personal  relationship  on  a  soundly  ethical  basis. 
Herein  lies  that  promise  of  supernal  values  whose  rough  founda- 
tions are  laid  in  the  earth-life  which  man  now  lives,  but  whose 
superstructure  must  wait  for  the  unspeakable  realization  which  is 
to  be  achieved  in  the  life  to  come. 

St.  John  envisions  God's  eternal  Logos  as  coming  into  the  flesh 
to  live  as  the  Son  of  man  among  men,  not  only  to  make  God 
tangibly  real  to  them,  but  also  to  body  forth  his  redemptive  love 
for  them.  For  St.  John  men  are  no  flecks  of  foam  on  a  raging  cur- 
rent of  impersonal  cosmic  life,  but  the  children  of  God,  both  by 
creation  and  by  redemption.  The  moral  foundations  of  the  world 
are  laid  that  way.  This  is  that  which  was  from  the  beginning,  and 
it  is  that  which  shall  be  throughout  eternity. 

Frank  S.  Hickman. 

[This  paper  was  delivered  as  part  of  the  Norton  Lectures  at  the 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  March,  1940.] 


ALUMNI  OF  SCHOOL  OF  RELIGION 

The  work  of  the  School  of  Religion  began  with  the  academic 
year  of  1926-27.  Twenty-three  students  enrolled  during  the  first 
year.  The  enrollment  during  the  academic  session  of  1939-40  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

Thirteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  students  enrolled  in 
the  School  of  Religion.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  present  occupa- 
tion and  location  of  the  alumni  of  the  institution.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  world  and  are  making  their  contribu- 
tions through  various  channels  of  religious  activity. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  former  students  of  the  School 
of  Religion  are  pastors  in  The  Methodist  Church.  They  are  repre- 
sented in  forty-one  of  the  annual  conferences,  as  follows : 

Alabama  3,  Baltimore  3,  California  1,  Central  New  York  1,  Cen- 
tral Texas  1,  Colorado  2,  Des  Moines-Iowa  1,  East  Oklahoma  2,  Erie 
1,  Florida  8,  Holston  10,  Kentucky  1,  Little  Rock  4,  Louisiana  3,  Louis- 
ville 2,  Memphis  9,  Mississippi  2,  Newark  1,  North  Alabama  4,  North 
Arkansas  7,  North  Carolina  74,  North  Georgia  2,  North  Mississippi  4, 
North  Texas  1,  Northwest  Texas  1,  Peninsula  2,  Pittsburgh  1,  South 
Carolina  10,  South  Georgia  2,  Southern  California  1,  Southwest  Mis- 
souri 3,  Southwest  Texas  6,  St.  Louis  1,  Tennessee  4,  Texas  2,  Troy  1, 
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Upper  South  Carolina  11,  Virginia  23,  West  Oklahoma  1,  West  Vir- 
ginia 9,  Western  North  Carolina  95. 

Fifty-three  School  of  Religion  alumni  are  serving  in  pastorates 
of  fourteen  other  denominations.    They  are  represented  as  follows : 

Baptist  21,  Congregational  Christian  10,  Community  Church  2, 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  1,  Disciples  of  Christ  4,  Free  Will  Baptist 
1,  German  Reformed  2,  Hebrew  2,  Lutheran  1,  Pentecostal  Holiness  3, 
Presbyterian  3,  Protestant  Episcopal  1,  Society  of  Friends  1,  Unita- 
rian 1. 

The  School  of  Religion  has  also  made  a  contribution  to  the 
missionary  personnel  of  The  Methodist  Church.  There  are  nine- 
teen missionaries  from  the  School  of  Religion.  Eight  are  in  Japan, 
five  in  Korea,  two  in  Brazil,  two  in  Cuba,  and  one  each  in  Congo 
and  India. 

Eighteen  of  the  alumni  are  faculty  members  in  the  following 
educational  institutions :  Birmingham-Southern  College,  Brevard 
College,  Catawba  College,  Coker  College,  Eastern  Carolina 
Teachers  College,  Duke  University,  Emory  University,  Cranberry 
College,  Louisburg  College,  Maryville  College,  Morris  Harvey 
College,  Queens  College,  Randolph-Macon  Academy,  Southern 
Methodist  University,  Southwestern  University  and  Yale  Univer- 
sity. Fifteen  former  sttidents  are  now  continuing  their  education 
leading  toward  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Ten  graduates 
are  serving  as  high  school  teachers. 

School  of  Religion  students  are  represented  in  many  other 
types  of  religious  activity.  Two  are  chaplains  in  the  United  States 
Navy  while  another  holds  a  similar  position  in  the  United  States 
Army.  Fifteen  alumnae  are  now  wives  of  preachers.  Ten  grad- 
uates hold  connectional  positions  in  The  Methodist  Church,  such 
as  executive  secretaries  and  extension  secretaries  of  boards  of 
Christian  education,  missions  and  church  extension. 

Paul  Neff  Garber. 
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FACULTY  NEWS 

Dr.  Paul  N.  Garber  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Junaluska  Summer  School  at  Waynesville  on  January 
25.  He  tauglit  a  course  on  Methodism  in  the  Greenwood,  S.  C. 
Standard  Training  School,  February  18-23,  and  preached  at  the 
Main  Street  Methodist  Church  of  Greenwood  on  February  18.  Dr. 
Garber  delivered  an  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Methodist 
Historical  Society  of  New  York  City  on  March  7,  entitled  "Meth- 
odist Portraits."  He  attended  a  meeting  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  of  the 
Special  Study  Committee  on  Missionary  Legislation  for  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  on  March  28-29.  "An- 
cient Messages  for  a  Modern  Methodist,"  written  by  Dr.  Garber, 
was  published  in  the  Nashville  Christian  Advocate  on  February  16, 
1940.  "The  Family  of  God  in  the  Reformation"  was  published  by 
the  Commission  on  Courses  of  Study  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Symposium  on  The  Fam-ily  of  God,  pp.  42-46. 

Dr.  Hornell  Hart  has  recently  participated  in  "Religion  in 
Life"  weeks  at  New  York  University,  Lynchburg  College,  Sweet 
Briar  College,  Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Winthrop  College,  and 
Salem  College.  Dr.  Hart  has  also  preached  recently  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  Wheaton  College  and  East  Carolina  Teachers  College. 
He  has  also  spoken  at  an  Interstate  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation Conference  at  Charlotte,  and  at  youth  conferences  at  In- 
dianapolis, Trenton  and  Jersey  City.  He  is  giving  a  series  of  five 
lectures  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  "Scientific  Aids  to  the  Achieve- 
ment of  Happiness."  He  is  to  give  a  series  of  addresses  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  in  April. 

Dr.  Frank  S.  Hickman  delivered  the  Norton  Lectures  at  the 
Southern  Baptist  seminary  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  March  11-15 
inclusive.  There  were  five  lectures  under  the  general  caption 
"Christ  Comes  to  His  Own."  This  lectureship  was  part  of  a 
larger  program  of  activities  marking  the  annual  reunion  of  alumni 
and  students. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Myers  preached  at  the  Hayes  Barton  Methodist 
Church  in  Raleigh  on  Sunday,  February  4. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Ormond  spoke  at  the  following  district  Missionary 
Institutes  in  the  North  Carolina  Conference :  Elizabeth  City  Dis- 
trict, Hertford,  N.  C.  on  February  7 ;  New  Bern  District,  Kinston, 
N.  C.  on  February  8;  Rocky  Alount  District,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 
on,  February  12;  Raleigh  District,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  on  February  13; 
Durham  District,  Durham,  N.  C.  on  February  15.  He  taught  a 
course  in  the  Standard  Training  School,  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  March 
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31 -April  5.  On  March  19  Dr.  Ormond  spoke  at  Chapel  Hill  Meth- 
odist Church  in  a  pre-Easter  service.  On  April  7  he  spoke  at  the 
dedication  of  Stokes  Church,  Rocky  Mount  District.  Dr.  Ormond 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist 
Church  at  Nashville  on  April  10,  11,  and  12. 

Dr.  Gilber  T.  Rovve  taught  "Acts"  in  a  Training  School  at 
Gastonia,  February  12-17.  He  preached  at  Mount  Holly  on  the 
morning  of  February  12.  Dr.  Rowe  delivered  an  address  on  "The 
]\lodern  Man's  Approach  to  Immortality"  before  the  Ministers' 
Association  of  Raleigh  on  March  12.  He  preached  at  Gibsonville 
on  March  17,  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Raleigh  on  March  18, 
and  at  Edenton  Street  Methodist  Church  on  Thursday,  March  21, 
in  union  services  conducted  by  the  pastors  of  the  two  churches 
•during  Holy  Week.  Dr.  Rowe  spoke  to  the  Kiwanis  Club  of 
Raleigh  on  Good  Friday  on  "Five  Good  Reasons  for  Believing  in  a 
Future  Life."  He  conducted  a  Bible  Conference  at  Mocksville, 
March  31 -April  3. 

Dr.  Elbert  Russell  spoke  at  the  Adath  Jersurun  Forum  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  subject,  "Are  Spiritual  Forces  Adequate?,"  on 
February  4,  and  also  spoke  to  the  Community  Forum  in  Frank- 
fort, Pennsylvania,  on  this  subject  on  that  day,  at  3  :00  p.m.  At 
5  :30  the  same  day  he  spoke  at  the  Friends'  Forum,  Abington,  Pa., 
on  the  subject,  "Can  Quakerism  Repeat?"  On  February  9,  Dr. 
Russell  spoke  at  the  Beth-El  Synagogue  of  Durham  on  the  subject, 
"God,  our  Burden  Bearer."  Dr.  Russell  preached  at  Guilford  Col- 
lege and  lectured  at  the  annual  Institute  there  on  March  3,  on  the 
subject,  "The  Ecumenical  Movement."  During  the  spring  semes- 
ter Dr.  Russell  is  conducting  a  course  in  Old  Testament  Theology 
for  a  group  of  seven  Negro  preachers  at  the  North  Carolina  Col- 
lege for  Negroes. 

Dr.  H.  E.  S pence  taught  a  course  in  Religious  Dramatics  at 
Newport  News,  Virginia,  February  13-18. 

Dr.  Kenneth  W.  Clark  taught  a  course  on  "Acts"  in  the 
Mecklenburg  County  School  for  Christian  Workers,  February  18- 
23,  at  the  First  Methodist  Church  in  Charlotte.  He  preached  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Henderson  on  December  21  and 
February  4,  where  he  preached  each  Sunday  throughout  March 
pending  the  arrival  of  a  new  pastor. 

Dr.  Ray  C.  Petry  addressed  a  Friends'  Study  Group  in  a 
Church  History  Meeting  at  Guilford  College  several  times  during 
the  fall  and  winter.  An  article  by  Dr.  Petry  entitled  "Medieval 
Eschatology  and  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi"  appears  in  the  current 
number  of  Church  History.    Source  materials  from  a  series  of 
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medieval  writers  on  Christian  Community  are  being  collected  and 
analyzed  with  assistance  from  the  Duke  Research  Council. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Stinespring  read  a  paper  entitled  "Titus  Tobler  in 
Jerusalem"  before  the  Islamic  and  Later  Near  East  section  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society,  meeting  in  New  York  on  March  27, 
1940. 

Dr.  a.  C.  Outler  was  a  forum  leader  at  the  North  Carolina 
Methodist  State  Student  Conference  at  Raleigh,  on  February  3rd. 
He  gave  addresses  at  Youth  Crusade  Rallies  at  Macon,  Rochelle, 
and  Swainsboro,  Georgia,  February  13-15.  He  was  the  keynote 
speaker  at  the  South  Carolina  INIethodist  State  Student  Confer- 
ence, at  Anderson,  February  16-18.  He  addressed  the  Youth 
Crusade  Rally  at  Greensboro,  February  29  and  the  Rally  at  States- 
ville,  March  1.  He  was  the  preacher  in  the  pre-Easter  Revival 
Services  at  the  First  Methodist  Church  of  Cordele,  Georgia,  March 
17-24. 


NOTES  ON  RECENT  BOOKS 

In  this  section  attention  will  be  called  to  new  books  which  can 
be  recommended  as  being  likely  to  prove  of  special  value  to  min- 
isters and  others  particularly  interested  in  religious  questions.  No 
attempt  will  be  made  to  take  notice  of  all  the  principal  volumes 
coming  from  the  press  or  to  review  extensively  even  those  which 
are  mentioned.  A  brief  notice  of  a  book  here  means  that  it  is 
accounted  worthy  of  more  than  ordinary  consideration. 

The  Religion  of  the  New  Testament.   Ernest  William  Parsons.    New  York : 

Harper  and  Brothers,  1939.    278  pp.    $2.50. 

A  valuable  and  readable  presentation  for  ministers  and  laymen,  by  a 
highly  respected  scholar  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  career  as  teacher  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  book  surveys  the  various  types  of  religious  views  of 
God,  man,  sin,  salvation,  restrained  by  adherence  to  the  "established  results" 
of  contemporary  scholarship. — K.  W.  C. 

The  Gospels:  Their  Origin  and  Groivth.    Donald  Wayne  Riddle.    Chicago: 

University  of  Chicago  Press,  1939.    305  pp.   $3.00. 

Drawing  upon  the  German  Form-History  school  of  Gospel  criticism,  this 
is  one  of  the  few  books  in  English  to  seek  to  utilize  tlie  results  thereof.  It 
presents  in  non-technical  form  a  reconstruction  of  the  process  of  the 
emergence  of  the  gospels,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  environmental 
factors.— K.  W.  C. 

The  Storv  of  the  Apocrypha.    Edgar  J.   Goodspeed.    Chicago :   University 

of  Chicago  Press,  1939.    150  pp.    $2.00. 

This  well-known  author,  attributing  no  exaggerated  religious  value  to  the 
apocryphal  books,  points  out  in  his  preface  that  tliese  unfamiliar  Jewisli 
writings  "introduce  us  to  the  dramatis  personae  of  the  New  Testament — 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  angels  and  demons,  saints  and  sinners — as  well  as 
to  the  social,  political  and  religious  situation  into  which  Qiristianity  came." — 
K.  W.  C. 
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Essentials   of  Bible  History.    Elmer   W.  K.   Mould.    New  York:   Thomas 

Nelson  and  Sons,  1939.   678  pp.   $2.90. 

This  volume  by  Doctor  Mould  ought  to  be  in  every  minister's  library. 
It  is  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  one  volume  of  Bible  history  ever  writ- 
ten. It  is  a  veritable  storehouse  of  scholarly  information  and  deals  with  the 
entire  biblical  historical  movement  as  a  whole.  It  is  especially  valuable  in 
the  New  Testament  section  where  it  deals  with  the  development  of  Chris- 
tianity as  an  integrated  movement.  The  book  is  scholarly,  comprehensive, 
and  complete. — H).  E.  S. 

SoDie  Aspects  of  Religions  Liberty  of  Nationals  in  the  Near  East.  Helen 
Clarkson  Miller  Davis.  New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers,  1938.  xviii  -f 
182  pp.   $3.00. 

The  so-called  Bible  Lands  present,  at  the  present  time,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  areas  of  the  world  in  regard  to  the  problem  of  religious  liberty. 
Three  vigorous  religions,  Islam,  Christianity,  and  Judaism,  as  well  as  numer- 
ous heretical  sects,  greatly  complicate  the  situation.  The  present  work  offers 
various  documents,  official  and  unofficial,  that  bear  on  the  subject,  and  in- 
cludes comments  that  will  be  useful  to  students*  of  the  problem  everywhere. 
— W.  F.  S. 

Whither  Arabia?   A  Survey  of  Missionary  Opportunity.   W.  Harold  Storm. 

London:  World  Dominion  Press,  1938.   xvi  +  132  pp.    5  shillings. 

This  volume  suggests  a  solution  of  one  of  the  problems  set  forth  in  the 
book  of  Mrs.  Davis  noticed  above.  That  is  to  say,  the  hope  is  held  out  that 
Islam  may  eventually  be  converted  to  Christianity.  Truly,  if  all  missionaries 
were  men  like  Dr.  Storm,  and  enough  of  them  went  out,  it  might  be  done. 
His  book  shows  a  remarkable  combination  of  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
sound  sense,  and  Christian  idealism. — W.  F.  S. 

The  Prophets  Tell  Their  Oivn  Story.    Elmer  A.  Leslie.    New  York :  The 

Abingdon  Press,  1939.   307  pp.  $2.00. 

The  author  presents  copious  quotations  from  the  pre-Exilic  prophets,  and 
supplies  comment  and  exegesis  in  the  form  of  imaginary  autobiographical 
additions.  The  style  is  thus  very  popular,  but  the  exegesis  is  enlightened 
and  scholarly.  Considerable  reference  is  made  in  the  notes  to  archaeology 
and  recent  German  scholarship,  and  a  valuable  bibliography  is  appended. — 
W.  F.  S. 

Reliqion  for  Free  Minds.   Julius  Seelye  Bixler.   New  York :  Harper  &  Bros., 

1939.   247  pp.  $2.50. 

Here  is  a  liberal  speaking  up  for  his  cause  in  vigorous  and  persuasive 
fashion.  Bixler  takes  William  James  as  "spokesman  for  liberal  religion" 
and  attempts  the  construction  of  a  religious  philosophy  which  can  success- 
fully answer  the  current  attacks  upon  liberalism. — A.  C.  O. 

The  Creation  of  Christ.    P.  L.  Couchoud.   London :  Watts  &  Co.,  1939.   2  v. 

42  s. 

An  unconventional  but  extraordinarily  stimulating  interpretation  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  in  its  relation  to  the  early  development  of 
Qiristian  theology.  Of  special  interest,  in  volume  II,  is  a  translation  (the 
first  in  English  in  continuous  form),  with  introduction  and  notes,  of  "the 
Gospel  according  to  Marcion." — A.  C.  O. 

The  Knoivledge  of  God.   D.  Elton  Trueblood.    New  York :  Harper  &  Bros., 

1939.   207  pp.   $2.00. 

An  important  contribution  to  that  crucial  area  where  theology  and 
philosophy  meet,  namely,  the  problem  of  religious  epistemology.  The  con- 
clusion is  that  men  may  have  knowledge  not  only  about  God  but  of  God  as 
well.    There  is  an  excellent  "Select  Bibliography." — A.  C.  O. 
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Diz'idcd  Christendom:  A  Catholic  Study  of  the  Problem  of  Reunion.    M.  J. 

Congar,  O.  P.  London;  Geoffrey  Bles :  The  Centenary  Press,  1939.    29& 

pp.   $4.00. 

No  one  interested  in  the  Church  and  its  unity  can  afford  to  neglect  this 
scholarly  work.  There  are  illuminating  discussions  of  Christendom's  di- 
visions, the  Giurch's  oneness  and  Catholicity,  the  ecumenical  movement,  and 
"The  Status  of  our  Separated  Brethren."  The  tone  is  irenic  and  the  outline 
for  a  program  of  action  most  suggestive. — R.  C.  P. 

St.  John  Chrxsostom:    The  Voice  of  Gold.    Donald  Attwater.    Milwaukee  l 

The  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  1939.    202  pp.    $2.00. 

John  Chrysostom  knew  how  to  preach.  He  also  knew  how  tO'  live  Giris- 
tianity  with  sensitive  responsiveness  to  the  vexed  social  problems  of  his  day. 
This  book  is  a  stimulating  account  bv  a  reputable  Roman  Catholic  writer. — 
R.  C.  P. 

//  the  Minister  Is  to  Succeed.   U.  S.  Brown.   Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  :  \Vm. 

B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  1937,  189  pp.   $2.00. 

The  author  thinks  that  "an  efficient  ministry  is  never  an  accident."  He 
discusses  certain  factors  such  as  the  right  use  of  time,  life-long  study,  force- 
ful personality,  financial  integrity,  and  pastoral  work  as  prerequisites  to  a 
successful  pastorate. — J.  M.  O. 

Mothers  of  the  South.    Alargaret  Jarman  Hagood.    Chapel  Hill :  University^ 

of  North  Carolina  Press,  1939,  250  pp.   $2.00. 

This  is  a  descriptive  analysis  of  the  activities  and  attitudes  of  a  group  of 
farm  women.  It  is  based  upon  case  records  of  more  than  one  hundred  white 
farm  tenant  mothers  living  within  a  selected  North  Carolina  subregion  in 
comparison  with  an  equal  number  living  in  the  "Deep  South." — J.  M.  O. 

Sufferinq  Human  and  Diinnc.   H.  Wheeler  Robinson.    New  York :  The  Mac- 

millan  Company,  1939.   230  pp.   $2.00. 

A  modest  and  humble  inquiry  into  the  causes  and  meaning  of  suft'ering  by 
one  of  the  great  English  scholars  of  the  present  time.  The  author  takes  at 
its  full  value  the  Christian  gospel  of  redeeming  love  and  declares  that  God 
is  so  involved  in  the  human  situation  that  he  suffers  with  and  for  man.  The 
problem  of  suffering  is  solved  only  by  the  response  of  the  sufferer  himself. — 
G.  T.  R. 

Our  Knozvledge  of  God.   John  Baillie.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,. 

1939.  263  pp.  $2.50. 

The  author  develops  more  fully  the  position  taken  in  his  earlier  books 
that  God  approaches  every  person  and  makes  himself  known  in  greater  or 
less  degree.  God  is  not  known  merely  by  inference  from  his  acts,  but  he  is 
known  through  an  immediate  presence,  which,  however,  is  mediated  through 
all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  life.  God  is  present  "in,  with,  and  under" 
the  event. — G.  T.  R. 

The  Gospel  and  the  Church:  A  Study  of  Distortion  and  Its  Rcnicdx.  Charles 
E.  Raven.  London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1939.  256  pp.  $2.00. 
The  gospel  of  divine  love  which  created  the  Church  should  continue  to 
renew  it  as  the  beloved  community,  and  the  Church  should  encourage  an 
appreciation  of  nature  as  God's  good  creation  and  a  study  of  history  as  the 
sphere  of  God's  activity.  Nature  and  grace  are  not  contradictory,  but  com- 
plementary. Let  the  Church  recover  the  New  Testament  love  and  fellowship 
and  it  will  be  saved  itself  and  become  the  divine  agency  for  saving  the 
world.— G.  T.  R. 
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THE  DEBT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  RELIGION  TO 
WILLIAM  PRESTON  FEW 

The  debt  of  the  School  of  ReHgion  to  President  Few  was 
fundamental  and  many-sided.  He  brought  a  religious  heritage 
from  Quaker  and  Methodist  ancestry  that  was  enriched  by  his 
personal  religious  experience  and  wide  acquaintance  with  religious 
leaders. 

Though  a  busy  university  president,  Dr.  Few  gave  time  and 
thought  unstintingly  to  the  religious  and  educational  work  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  now  The  Methodist  Church. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  General  Conferences  since  1914,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Educational  Commission  since  1898,  a  member  of  the 
General  Sunday  School  Board  since  1914,  and  one  of  the  most 
active  officers  of  Duke  Memorial  Methodist  Church  and  Sunday 
School  in  Durham.  He  was  a  member  of  the  commission  that 
prepared  the  legislation  for  the  Uniting  Conference  of  the  three 
branches  of  Methodism.  He  was  probably  the  leading  layman  in 
the  Southern  churches.  He  shared  James  B.  Duke's  desire  that 
Duke  University  should  be  distinctly  a  religious  university  and 
that  its  faculty  should  be  men  and  women  of  religious  character. 
He  took  special  pride  in  the  University  Chapel,  and  the  preachers 
and  services  in  it  had  his  careful  supervision.  He  insisted  on  the 
importance  of  biblical  and  religious  courses  in  the  undergraduate 
curriculum. 

President  Few  was  particularly  interested  in  the  School  of 
Religion.  The  plan  to  use  part  of  the  income  of  the  Duke  Endow- 
ment for  aiding  rural  Methodist  churches  in  the  form  of  scholar- 
ships was  his  conception.  It  provided  a  trained  ministry  with 
thirty  weeks  actual  experience  in  country  churches  under  close 
supervision. 

He  gave  especial  attention  to  the  faculty,  students  and  cur- 
riculum of  the  School.  He  often  said  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
law  and  medicine  and  had  to  leave  those  schools  to  others,  but 
that  he  did  think  he  knew  something  about  religion.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  character  and  activities  of  both  faculty  and  students 
was  uncanny.  He  desired  that  the  School  should  train  both  schol- 
ars and  preachers  and  often  supervised  modifications  of  the  cur- 
riculum and  changes  in  the  staff  to  secure  these. 

President  Few  was  interested  in  many  applications  of  Chris- 
tianity, especially  in  temperance  and  the  welfare  of  the  Negroes. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Jeanes  Fund  and  the  General  Education 
Board  and  a  member  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches.  His 
attitude  was  always  that  of  an   educator  rather  than   that  of  a 
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propagandist.    He  always  rejected  the  temptation  to  set  up  a  paper 

university  or  school.    He  would  listen  to  a  concrete  program  for 

education  or  human  betterment ;  but  he  required  evidence  of  a 

specific  need  and  of  the  efficacy  of  a  plan. 

His  death  removes  a  supporter  and  counsellor  on  whom  we 

had  depended  even  more  than  we  knew.    If  the  School  is  able  to 

go  on  without  him,  it  is  because  he  has  established  its  policies  and 

worked  out  its  organization  so  that  they  can  endure  his  removal 

from  our  midst.  -r^  -n 

Albert  Russell. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 

In  the  death  of  President  William  Preston  Few  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity, the  cultural  and  moral  forces  of  the  Southland,  if  not  in- 
deed of  the  whole  nation,  sustained  an  irreparable  loss.  For  forty 
years  he  had  been  officially  connected  with  an  institution  whose 
motto  is  Eruditio  ct  Rcligio.  For  thirty  years  he  was  the  president 
of  this  institution.  Throughout  his  entire  career  he  strove  with 
unflagging  zeal  and  unabated  energy  to  make  this  ideal  a  reality. 

President  Few  could  hardly  conceive  of  education  apart  from 
the  development  of  moral  character.  He  was  frequently  heard 
to  observe  that  there  were  no  failures  except  moral  failures.  A 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  might  have  satisfied  the  ancients  as 
a  standard  for  the  well-rounded  life,  but  he  would  have  stressed 
even  more  the  soundness  of  moral  character  and  the  possession  of 
moral  integrity. 

His  great  interest  in  religion  was  manifest  in  his  attitude  to- 
ward the  teaching  of  religion  in  college.  Under  his  direction  reli- 
gion became  recognized  as  a  worthy  and  serious  subject  in  the 
undergraduate  curriculum  and  it  was  due  largely  to  his  influence 
that  it  has  maintained  its  proper  place  in  the  studies  of  the  insti- 
tution. In  the  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  University  he  also 
greatly  emphasized  the  place  of  religion  and  threw  his  influence 
on  the  side  of  all  worthy  moral  and  religious  enterprises.  He  at- 
tended practically  every  session  of  chapel  w^orship  and  was  a  most 
interested  and  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
University  Church.  His  last  official  meeting,  in  fact,  was  a  meet- 
ing with  this  Board  into  whose  activities  and  deliberations  he 
entered  with  his  usual  zest  and  keen  interest. 

President  Few's  religious  influence  was  not  limited  to  the 
campus.  He  was  directly  connected  with  many  of  the  conference- 
wide,  state-wnde,  and  even  nation-wide  religious  enterprises.  He 
was  for  years  the  leading  layman  of  his  conference  and  was  recog- 
nized as  a  national  religious  and  educational  leader.    While  he 
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rarely  appeared  on  the  floor  of  any  convention  or  conference,  he 
was  consulted  more  frequently  than  almost  any  other  member  of 
such  organizations  and  his  influence  was  immeasurable.  There 
was  no  more  influential  layman  in  the  Methodist  Church,  and  no 
more  capable  educational  administrator  in  American  University 
life. 

The  Duke  School  of  ReHgion  was  perhaps  the  institution  in 
which  he  was  most  interested.  He  made  every  attempt  to  assist 
it  in  attaining  a  high  degree  of  excellence  and  a  wide  sphere  of 
influence.  He  frequently  interrupted  his  busy  program  of  activi- 
ties to  attend  the  meetings  of  its  faculty,  where  he  presided  with 
genial  and  interested  attitude,  entering  sympathetically  into  all  of 
its  problems.  Dr.  Few  was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the 
endowment  that  made  this  school  possible,  and  was  greatly  in- 
fluential in  popularizing  it  among  the  supporting  conferences. 
Under  his  friendly  patronage,  freedom  of  thought  and  liberty  of 
conduct  were  made  possible.  With  an  amazing  insight  he  thought 
through  the  perplexing  problems  of  his  day  and  refused  persist- 
ently to  allow  fundamental  issues  to  become  confused  with  moot 
problems  of  local  and  temporary  significance.  Interested  in  atti- 
tudes, scholarly  in  intellectual  capacity,  unimpeachable  in  char- 
acter, firm  in  conviction,  uncompromising  in  moral  issues.  Presi- 
dent Few  was  both  an  inspiration  and  a  model  for  those  whose 
chief  interests  lay  in  the  field  of  both  moral  and  intellectual  de- 
velopment. 

In  recognition  of  the  worth  of  their  great  leader  and  in  genuine 
sorrow  at  his  death,  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Religion  of 
Duke  University  hereby  registers  their  appreciation  of  his  leader- 
ship and  their  deep  sense  of  sorrow  in  his  loss.  They  ask  that  this 
expression  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  School  and  a  copy 
be  sent  the  bereaved  family  with  all  assurance  of  sympathy  and 
regret. 

RESOLUTIONS  BY  STUDENTS 

We,  the  members  of  the  Student  Body  of  the  School  of  Reli- 
gion, wish  to  express  our  deep  sense  of  loss  in  the  passing  of 
Doctor  William  Preston  Few,  President  of  Duke  University.  Hav- 
ing been  intimately  connected  with  the  work  of  the  School  of 
Religion  since  its  opening  in  1926,  Doctor  Few  stood  in  a  unique 
relation  to  its  life  and  work.  His  death  was  a  loss  the  magnitude 
of  which  will  become  even  more  apparent  when  viewed  in  the 
perspective  of  time. 

Quite  apart  from  his  ofiicial  duties.  Doctor  Few  is  remembered 
by  students  as  a  deeply  human  and  sympathetic  person.    His  con- 
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stant  willingness  to  give  a  sympathetic  ear  to  their  personal  prob- 
lems made  him  a  real  friend  to  all  who  had  contact  with  him. 
There  was  in  his  personality  that  blending  of  humility  and  simple 
dignity  which  marks  the  truly  great. 

Addressing  a  meeting  shortly  before  his  last  illness,  Doctor 
Few  illustrated  his  belief  in  the  world's  need  of  religion  by  point- 
ing to  the  central  position  of  the  Chapel  in  the  architectural  layout 
of  the  University.  Central  likewise  in  the  life  of  Doctor  Few  was 
the  expression  and  practice  of  religion.  Typical  of  this  was  his 
interest  in  and  devotion  to  the  School  of  Religion. 

Therefore,  in  appreciation  of  his  years  of  devoted  service  to 
the  cause  of  Christian  Education  and  especially  to  the  training  of 
young  ministers  in  the  Duke  School  of  Religion,  be  it  resolved 
that  we  express  through  the  medium  of  the  Duke  School  of  Re- 
ligion Bulletin  our  sympathy  to  his  family  and  our  sincere  regret 
in  his  passing. 


VISITATION  OF  ANNUAL  CONFERENCES 

By  action  of  the  General  Conference  in  May  the  Duke  School 
of  Religion  was  designated  as  one  of  the  nine  approved  seminaries 
of  the  Methodist  Church  and  was  given  a  small  annual  appropria- 
tion. At  the  Southeastern  Jurisdictional  Conference  shortly  there- 
after the  School  was  designated  as  one  of  the  approved  seminaries 
of  the  Jurisdiction.  Pursuant  to  this  action,  faculty  repesentatives 
have  visited  the  fall  conferences  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  be- 
fore the  conference  sessions  and  also  to  meet  with  the  alumni  in 
each  area.  The  annual  visitation  will  be  continued  each  year  and 
a  convener  or  committee  of  alumni  will  act  to  call  meetings  of 
alumni. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  general  Alumni  Association  of  the 
School  of  Religion,  which  functions  as  part  of  the  University 
Alumni,  was  held  during  the  North  Carolina  Pastors'  School  in 
June.  The  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Nease  of  the 
Class  of  1931,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  who  spoke  on  the  subject  "The 
Life  and  Work  of  a  Minister."  In  the  election  of  officers  the  fol- 
lowing were  chosen  for  the  year  1940-41  :  president,  C.  C.  Her- 
bert, Jr.,  '29,  Concord,  N.  C. ;  vice-president.  D.  D.  Holt,  'ZZ, 
Lynchburg,  Va. ;  secretary,  T.  M.  Vick,  Jr.,  '39,  Longhurst,  N. 
C. ;  executive  committeemen,  Carlos  P.  Womack,  '30,  Durham, 
N.  C,  and  M.  Earl  Cunningham,  '30,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dr.  Frank  S.  Hickman  represented  the  School  at  the  Louis- 
ville Conference  where  E.  S.  Denton  and  Robert  Prentis  are  con- 
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veners.  Dr.  Hickman's  other  conferences  are  IMemphis,  R.  W. 
Council,  convener,  and  Little  Rock,  Aubrey  Walton,  convener. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Ormond  attended  the  Holston  Conference  where  the 
alumni  representative  is  F.  B.  Jackson.  Professor  H.  E.  Myers 
at  the  Mississippi  Conference  was  aided  by  P.  H.  Grice  and  C.  G. 
Felder.  Dr.  A.  C.  Outler  at  the  South  Carolina  Conference  was 
aided  by  S.  M.  Atkinson  and  at  South  Georgia  by  Shannon  Hol- 
loway  and  J.  F.  Jackson.  In  the  Western  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference Dr.  H.  E.  Spence  represented  the  School  and  conveners 
for  this  year  were  A.  C.  Waggoner  and  Fletcher  Nelson.  C.  C. 
Herbert  and  C.  P.  Bowles  will  act  next  year.  Dr.  G.  T.  Rowe 
visited  the  North  Alabama  Conference  and  W.  E.  Dean  was  con- 
vener, while  at  the  North  Mississippi  Conference  Kenneth  I. 
Tucker  organized  the  alumni.  Dr.  James  Cannon,  HI,  was  the 
representative  at  the  Virginia  Conference  where  an  active  alumni 
group  has  met  annually  for  several  years ;  new  officers  of  this 
group  are  Carl  W.  Haley,  president,  and  J.  H.  Blakemore,  secre- 
tary. At  the  Upper  South  Carolina  Conference,  Dr.  Cannon  was 
aided  by  Adlai  Holler  and  F.  B.  George.  Dr.  Paul  N.  Garber 
visited  the  Alabama  Conference  with  the  aid  of  A.  Carl  Adkins. 
At  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  where  Dr.  Garber  spoke  also, 
the  alurhni  representatives  are  D.  L.  Fonts,  C.  E.  Hix,  Jr.,  O.  L. 
Hathaway,  and  C.  J.  Andrews. 


1940-41  STARTS  AUSPICIOUSLY 

The  year  1940-41  in  the  School  of  Religion  has  gotten  off  to  a 
favorable  start.  A  considerable  increase  in  the  first  year  class 
raises  the  enrollment  in  the  school  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  working  for  the  B.D.  degree.  There  are  also  twenty  students 
enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School  for  work  in  the  field  of  religion 
toward  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  Work  for  these  degrees  has 
been  authorized  in  the  fields  of  Church  History,  Bililical  studies, 
and  Christian  Theology  and  Ethics.  Further  developments  in  this 
direction  are  contemplated. 

The  formal  opening  exercises  of  the  School  of  Religion  on 
September  26  were  featured  by  an  address  by  Dr.  Ray  C.  Retry, 
which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  by  a  reception  to  the 
faculty  and  students  given  at  University  House  by  Dean  Elbert 
Russell  and  Mrs.  Russell.  The  annual  Retreat  was  conducted  by 
Dr.  Roy  L.  Smith,  Editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate,  November 
17-19.  Under  the  efficient  leadership  of  Mr.  Dana  Dawson,  the 
student  association  has  begun  a  full  program  of  religious  and 
social  activities. 
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THE  CHURCH  AND  CHURCH  HISTORY* 

A  paper  of  scholarly  character  ought,  as  a  rule,  to  deal  with  a 
limited  subject.  This  should  be  treated  in  intensive  fashion  with 
a  minimum  of  generalization.  Upon  certain  occasions,  however,  it 
is  imperative  that  a  broad  subject  of  general  moment  be  con- 
sidered. Its  handling  may  then  require  the  bold,  sweeping  outlines 
more  appropriate  to  a  brief  period  of  discussion.  Such  valid  gen- 
eralizations as  may  be  most  useful  for  subsequent  reflection  will 
then  be  in  order.   This  is  such  an  occasion. 

The  subject  proposed  for  discussion  this  morning  is  "The 
Church  and  Church  History."  The  implications  of  this  topic  can- 
not safely  be  ignored  by  anyone  however  remotely  concerned  with 
the  Christian  church  as  a  factor  in  human  experience.  Least  of 
all  can  those  in  preparation  for  the  Christian  ministry  and  those 
assisting  them  in  that  preparation  afford  to  neglect  the  relationship 
existing  between  the  contemporary  church  and  its  career  through 
the  centuries.  Theological  teachers  and  students  who  are  uncon- 
cerned with,  or  uninformed  as  to,  the  church's  history  will  serve 
to  produce  a  membership  severed  from  the  fullness  of  its  spiritual 
heritage.  An  alert  faculty  and  a  ministry  trained  in  the  history 
of  the  church's  weakness  and  strength  alike  may  help  to  realign 
the  current  institution  with  its  enduring  purposes. 

When  viewed  in  such  a  connection,  church  history  may  be  re- 
garded by  theological  professors  and  students  not  only  as  a  course 
in  academic  discipline  but  also  as  an  indispensable  aid  to  the  most 
enlightened  churchmanship.  This,  of  course,  raises  the  whole 
question  as  to  the  relationship  which  should  exist  between  the 
study  of  the  church's  past  and  active  participation  in  its  present. 
Many  approaches  have  been  made  to  the  study  and  writing  of 
church  history.  These  overlap  and  diverge  in  highly  confusing 
fashion.  However,  three  such  approaches  may  be  singled  out  as 
fairly  representative  of  the  major  lines  of  consideration. 

The  first  of  these  exploits  the  church's  history  in  a  highly  un- 
critical manner.  The  ostensible  search  for  the  truth  about  the  past 
is  more  frequently  a  rationalization  of  partial  data  in  support  of 
established  preconceptions.  The  facts  of  Christian  history  are  often 
distorted  in  the  attempt  to  defend  subsequent  traditions  and  dog- 
mas held  indispensable  to  the  church's  existence.  History  is  so  far 
subordinated  to  the  demands  of  the  current  church  as  to  become 
not  merely  its  deferential  servant  but,  even  more,  its  ignominious 

*  Address  delivered  at  the  formal  opening  of  the  Duke  School  of  Re- 
ligion  for  the  vear  1940-41. 
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slave.  Early  experiences  and  institutions  are  frequently  glorified 
to  the  disparagement  of  all  later  developments.  Segments  of 
Christian  thought  and  life  are  wrested  from  their  natural  contexts 
and  set  up  as  normative  for  all  subsequent  times.  Thus  the  evi- 
dences for  a  given  type  of  primitive  church  order  may  be  dis- 
sociated from  other,  and  not  always  corroborating,  evidences  and 
held  to  be  determinative  of  later  church  organization.  The  desire 
to  confirm  accepted  ideas  and  usages  governs  the  investigation  of 
past  thought  and  conduct.  Testimony  from  the  past  which  conflicts 
with  present  conceptions  is  derogated,  "reconstructed,"  or  ignored. 
Traditions  which  are  of  doubtful  authority,  but  replete  with  edify- 
ing materials,  are  regularly  preferred  to  a  more  trustworthy  but 
less  moralizing  history. 

The  sources  are  selected  and  appraised  without  due  regard  to 
the  generally  accepted  methods  of  scholarly  research.  The  records 
are  "pieced"  and  "cut"  in  cinema-house  fashion  in  order  to  propa- 
gandize the  claims  of  denomination,  school  of  interpretation,  or 
homiletic  clique.  The  lives  of  great  men  are  not  portrayed  in 
accordance  with  the  best  probabilities  as  to  what  they  were  in 
their  own  day.  They  are,  rather,  depicted  in  keeping  with  later 
surmises  as  to  what  they  ought  surely  to  have  been.  The  net 
results  of  this  "censored"  history  are  most  detrimental  to  the 
church.  Though  inaugurated,  often  most  sincerely,  to  keep  Chris- 
tian life  true  to  its  fundamental  character,  such  a  study  succeeds 
only  in  obscuring  the  developmental  nature  and  vital  resourceful- 
ness of  historic  Christianity.  The  artificial  promptings  of  a  static, 
arbitrary  institutionalism  even  deny  what  has  been  in  order  to 
insure  more  fully  the  crystallization  of  the  church  as  it  has  since 
come  to  be. 

A  second  approach  swings  to  the  opposite  extreme  in  relating 
Christian  history  and  the  present.  Its  laudal)le  purpose  is  to 
discover  the  truth  about  the  church's  past,  be  the  record  what  it 
may.  The  canons  of  scientific  history  are  employed  in  what  is 
declared  to  be  an  objective  analysis  of  the  facts  and  nothing  but 
the  facts.  Critical  acumen'  is  brought  to  bear  upon  all  available 
sources,  which  are  sought  out,  classified,  and  given  exposition  in 
accordance  with  the  most  rigorous  demands  of  scientific  method- 
ology. Interpretation  is  strictly  limited  to  a  statement  of  what  the 
evidences  proclaim  when  safely  immunized  from  the  contagion 
of  the  least  subjectivity.  Church  history,  which  is  thus  regarded 
as  but  a  specialized  department  of  history,  is  presented  ideally  as 
a  pure  science.  All  concern  with  values,  edification,  and  lessons 
from  the  past  is  disciplined  to  the  point  of  near-extinction.    In- 
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terest  in  the  church  itself  is  confined  to  a  scientist's  regard  for  a 
phenomenon  under  observation. 

The  phenomenon  in  this  case  is  just  one  of  many  social  insti- 
tutions to  be  studied  not  with  a  view  to  evaluation  and  constructive 
criticism  but  with  the  intent  to  secure  statistical  information.  The 
not  too  amusing  inference  is  sometimes  drawn  that  the  dependable 
church  historian  cannot  be  an  active  Christian.  His  being  more 
than  nominally  such  might  involve  sympathies  with,  and  loyalties 
to,  the  institution  being  studied.  This  would  be  cjuite  disruptive  of 
the  scholarly  detachment  which  ought  to  characterize  the  objective 
scrutiny  of  an  item  in  social  evolution.  From  this  viewpoint,  the 
interest  of  the  church  historian  in  the  church  is  solely  that  of  a 
scientific  researcher  for  his  data.  Church  history's  only  service  to 
the  church  thus  becomes  a  most  indirect  one.  It  consists  in  sup- 
plying to  those  who  are  committed  to  church  loyalty  the  authorita- 
tively objective  findings  discoverable  only  by  those  who  are  not. 
Students  of  ecclesiastical  history  so  interpreted  are  encouraged  to 
pursue  their  subject  with  the  scholar's  devotion  to  pure  research 
in  itself.  At  the  precise  moment  when  they  or  their  professors 
ask,  "Of  what  use  is  this  to  the  church  and  its  ministerial  work?" 
they  cease  to  be  worthy  students  of  church  history  and  become 
merely  Christians. 

A  third  approach  seeks  to  preserve  the  scholarly  quest  for 
truth  about  the  church's  past  without  being  duped  by  the  myth  of 
pure  objectivity.  It  recognizes  the  grave  danger  of  fabricating 
the  story  of  the  past  out  of  the  wishes  of  the  present.  But  it  also 
challenges  the  possibility  and  the  desirability  of  subtracting  his- 
tory and  the  historian  wholly  from  the  realm  of  personal  opinions, 
meanings,  and  values.  After  all,  as  a  ranking  church  historian 
has  said,  "There  are  no  infallible  standards  on  which  to  base  judg- 
ment, and  all  historical  research  is  at  bottom  an  art  which,  like 
every  art,  is  primarily  founded  on  the  very  qualities  of  the  indi- 
vidual himself ;  but  it  can  be  developed  by  regular  cultivation, 
rich  experience,  and  ever  fresh  activity  in  various  fields,  until  a 
high  degree  of  certainty  in  opinion  is  reached." 

Proponents  of  this  third  approach  remind  those  of  the  second 
of  significant  factors  which  secular  historians  have  already  begun 
to  consider.  These  scholars  know  that  researchers  in  the  social 
sciences  can  command  no  such  rigid  control  of  their  data  as  that 
which  isolates  the  laboratory  experiment.  They  admit,  in  increas- 
ing numbers,  that  history  which  ignores  minds,  meanings,  and 
values  is  hardly  real  history ;  that  pure  facts  divorced  from  inter- 
pretation are  something  of  a  mirage;  and  that  past  experiences 
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which  have  any  meaning  for  the  present  necessarily  undergo  some 
vakiative  interpretation  at  its  hands. 

Thus  the  "New  History,"  which  has  long  since  attained  its 
years  of  maturity,  definitely  commits  itself  to  an  interest  which 
extends  beyond  episodes  and  events.  It  is  unashamedly  curious 
about  the  meaning  of  these  facts  in  relation  to  ordinary  people. 
Human  environment,  attitudes,  motivations,  doings,  ideas,  and 
ideals  are  as  definitely  the  concern  of  history  as  they  are  beyond 
the  sheerly  quantitative  measurement  of  pure  science.  The  his- 
torical process  is  rightly  seen  to  include  not  only  the  more  material 
elements  such  as  geography  and  economics,  but  also  the  psychic 
factors,  without  consideration  of  which  the  record  of  living  men 
cannot  be  even  approximately  known.  History  thus  abandons 
atomistic  and  isolated  approaches  for  a  critically  interpretative 
survey  which  gladly  employs  the  findings  of  cooperative  research 
in  sociology,  anthropology,  psychology,  art,  archaeology,  and  other 
related  fields.  Scientific  methodology  wherever  applicable  is  in  no 
way  compromised.  However,  the  concern  of  history  with  man's 
individual  and  social  integrity,  with  his  mental  as  well  as  with  his 
physical  activity,  goes  beyond  the  findings  of  pure  science  into 
the  realm  of  applications  and  values  as  well. 

To  be  sure,  the  historian  as  such  occupies  himself  properly 
with  the  consideration  of  human  life  in  its  natural,  observable 
interrelations  and  not  with  metaphysical  speculations  as  to  final 
causes  and  ends.  That  is,  he  does  not  assume  the  philosopher's 
and  theologian's  task  of  speculating  critically  upon  man's  relation 
to  supernatural  forces  and  cosmic  ultimates.  In  so  far,  however, 
as  man's  religious  beliefs  and  philosophical  ideas  concerning  the 
superhuman  have  influenced  human  afifairs,  these  conceptions  must 
be  related  to  the  whole  of  his  social  experience.  Thus  his  stand- 
ards of  worth  must  be  given  interpretation  even  though  this  in- 
volve the  historian's  opinion,  as  it  invariably  will.  In  everv  case, 
events,  situations,  relating  factors,  ideas,  and  institutions  form  a 
part  of  man's  discoverable  record  within  the  social  environment. 
These,  therefore,  command  the  research  effort  and  interpretative 
powers  of  qualified  historians. 

This  command  is,  however,  more  often  acknowledged  than  it 
is  obeyed.  Unfortunately,  many  of  those  who  have  had  a  wider 
vision  of  history's  domain  still  have  a  pronounced  astigmatism 
where  the  church  and  its  past  are  concerned.  Too  often,  they  be- 
come neglectful  or  scornful  of  an  institution  which  has  dared  to 
commit  itself  to  ends  not  fully  answerable  to  historical  analysis. 
In  violation  of  their  own  principles  these  secular  historians  veer 
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away  from  a  full  consideration  of  society's  most  significant  reagent 
throughout  history. 

Obviously,  then,  there  is  great  need  for  men  equal  to  the  sec- 
ular historian  in  ability  and  scholarly  methodology,  but  superior 
to  him  in  the  interest  and  training  necessary  to  relate  the  con- 
tinuing Christian  institution  to  its  total  past.  Such  stipulations 
indicate  the  task  and  requisite  qualifications  of  that  historical  spe- 
cialist, the  church  historian.  But  one  group  of  church  historians, 
so  called,  is  too  scornful  or  neglectful  of  tested  methods  to  get 
valid  results ;  another  is  too  fearful  of  compromising  its  objectivity 
to  give  due  regard  to  data  which  cannot  be  truly  known  apart 
from  a  measure  of  the  subjective  and  valuative.  The  third  ap- 
proach therefore  makes  its  claim  to  consideration.  It  applies  un- 
deviatingly  the  tested  principles  of  cooperative  research  and  the 
courageous  interpretation,  open  always  to  scholarly  criticism, 
which  characterize  the  only  true  historical  method.  In  addition, 
it  accords  to  the  church  its  due  primacy  in  the  history  of  sig- 
nificant institutions.  There  is,  likewise,  a  frank  and  unapologetic 
interest  in  the  church's  welfare. 

Secular  historians,  sociologists,  and  economists,  have  at  solemn 
moments  admitted  that  social  values  are  not  entirely  foreign  to 
their  interests.  Church  historians  of  the  third  group  do  not  shrink 
from  making  available  to  the  present  church  the  implications  of  its 
past;  neither  do  they  fail  to  inform  society  of  the  debt  which  it 
owes  to  the  church  of  that  past.  They  challenge  society  to  examine 
its  present  standards  of  value  in  the  light  of  former  experiences 
which  it  sustained  in  relation  with  the  church. 

Such  Christian  historians  have  sufficient  evidence  that  their 
Christian  loyalty  need  not  impair  their  effectiveness  as  historians, 
and  that  their  contribution  as  historians  is  invaluable  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  present-day  church.  To  be  sure,  the  historian  of  Chris- 
tianity struggles  to  discipline  his  very  human  tendency  to  read  the 
present  back  into  the  past.  He  tries  to  be  on  the  alert  against 
distorting  past  beliefs  by  imposing  upon  them  his  own  credo.  He 
is  not  so  lacking  in  courage,  however,  as  to  suppress  at  all  times 
those  personal  convictions  and  theological  speculations  to  which  he 
has  a  perfect  right  as  a  Christian.  But  he  does  strive  to  make  a 
clear  distinction  between  what  he  believes  theologically  and  what 
he  may  justifiably  state  historically.  Thus  in  the  words  of  Emerson  : 
"If  we  say  that  God  led  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  we  are  mak- 
ing, not  an  historical,  but  a  theological  statement.  ...  If,  however, 
we  say  that  faith  in  a  divine  leading  was  a  powerful  motive  force 
in    the    deliverance    of    Israel    out    of    Egypt,    we    are    stating   a 
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fact.  .  .  ."  With  this  distinction  made  clear,  the  church  historian 
may  judiciously  go  beyond  the  limits  of  his  special  field,  at  times, 
to  aid  in  relating  his  subject  to  that  unity  of  truth  for  which  the 
Christian  seeks.  He  is  happy  in  the  conviction  that  his  field  of 
study  in  its  own  right  serves  to  aid  ministers  and  lay  people  alike, 
in  a  more  effective  prosecution  of  the  church's  present  task. 

When,  therefore,  church  history  is  taught  in  the  Divinity 
School  of  Duke  and  other  universities  like  it,  three  things  may  be 
inferred:  (1)  that  church  history  is  a  legitimate  field  of  training 
and  research  in  higher  education;  (2)  that  church  history  is  in- 
dispensably a  part  of  ministerial  equipment;  and  (3)  that,  upon 
occasion,  church  and  society  at  large  may  profit  from  the  fruitful 
conjunction  of  Christian  teachers  and  ministerial  students  func- 
tioning as  researchers  for  knowledge  and  servants  of  the  Gospel. 

A  more  adequate  conception  of  what  church  history  as  a  sub- 
ject of  academic  dignity  may  ofifer  in  service  to  the  church  can  be 
gathered  from  its  contribution  in  several  related  fields.  Its  services 
there,  as  already  indicated,  are  not  offered  in  selfish  isolation,  but 
in  fullest  cooperation  with  related,  scholarly  efforts.  These  con- 
tributions may  be  seen,  first,  in  the  research  area  and,  second,  in 
the  field  of  everyday  experience. 

The  first  research  contribution  of  church  history  to  the  church 
has  to  do  with  the  founder  of  Christianity.  Students  of  early 
Christian  history  have  joined  with  New  Testament  scholars  in 
establishing  the  facts  of  Jesus'  historical  career.  Not  only  ha^ 
his  historicity  been  convincingly  evidenced,  but  his  primacy  in  the 
whole  Christian  movement  has  been  impressively  documented.  A 
widening  range  of  primary  sources  has  been  critically  appraised, 
and  the  life  of  Jesus  placed  in  intimate  relation  to  the  ideas  and 
circiniistances  which  environed  him.  The  dangers  of  modeling  his 
life  and  character  to  suit  the  easy  reconstructions  of  his  moderniz- 
ing biographers  have  been  soberly  set  forth.  The  need  for  tenta- 
tivity  and  the  scholarly  weighing  of  conflicting  evidences  on  moot 
points  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated.  Many  problems  such  as 
those  involving  his  Messianic  consciousness  and  his  eschatological 
thought  forms  have  been  given  intensive  study. 

The  difficulties  involved  in  providing  a  trustworthy  biography 
of  Jesus  have  been  honestly  faced.  Some  reputable  scholars  have 
declared  a  true  Lije  of  Christ  to  be  an  impossibility.  However, 
the  church  historian  has  helped  to  establish  a  remarkably  depend- 
able picture  of  the  fundamental  Jesus.  His  historical  witness  is 
increasingly  clear  on  issues  basic  to  the  church's  life  in  every  age. 
He  did  advocate  absolute  loyalty  to  God's  Kingdom.    This  was 
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yet  to  come  in  its  eschatological  consummation,  but  it  laid  its  full 
demands  in  the  present  upon  those  pledging  uncompromising  alle- 
giance to  it.  In  the  interval  between  the  present  and  the  future 
age,  no  "interim"  pattern  of  behavior  but  the  way  of  the  ultimate 
Kingdom  was  to  prevail  among  Christ's  followers.  Thus,  there 
was  an  overlapping  of  the  present  and  future  seons.  The  new 
"had  already  begun,  before  the  old  had  collapsed.  .  ,  ." 

Christ's  expectation,  in  faith,  of  the  imminent  new  age  did  not, 
therefore,  result  in  any  paralysis  of  action  in  the  social  present. 
He  demanded  of  himself  and  all  true  followers  "a  preparatory 
discipline  in  the  present  measured  by  ideals  that  were  no  whit 
below  the  standards  of  perfection  to  prevail  in  the  coming  King- 
dom." Jesus  was  not,  as  certain  confused  interpreters  have  tried 
to  make  him  out,  a  modem  social  reformer  who  hoped  to  make 
the  future  Kingdom  out  of  the  evolving  present.  He  felt  it  his 
duty  to  show  the  way  in  which  man's  present  must  conform  to  the 
decree  of  God's  future. 

Whatever  else  he  may  have  been,  Jesus  was  a  prophet  unique 
among  prophets.  Whether  or  not  he  thought  of  himself  as  the 
Messiah  is  a  point  hotly  disputed.  That  he  did  regard  himself  as 
having  a  singular  function  in  the  preparation  for  the  Kingdom 
which  God  should  bring  in  is  hardly  debatable.  That  he  advocated 
creative  sacrificial  love,  not  as  the  desperate  opportunism  of  his 
day,  but  as  the  only  way  of  eternal  victory  in  God  is  also  clear. 
The  ingenious  rationalizations  which  are  inseminated  by  fratri- 
cidal conflicts  would  have  it  otherwise.  But  even  they  cannot  suc- 
cessfully portray  him  as  resorting  to  violent  coercion  upon  special 
occasions,  so  that  the  option  on  loving  one's  enemies  might  be 
defended  as  a  general  principle. 

The  Jesus  whom  church  history  presents  from  critically  recon- 
structed sources  is  one  who  exacted  and  promised  more  than  any 
"Fuehrer"  before  or  after  him.  No  ascetic,  except  in  the  dis- 
ciplinary sense,  he  gave  an  heroic  embodiment  to  the  uncompro- 
mising ideals  which  he  required  of  all  unreserved  disciples.  He 
challenged  all  relativism  and  all  accommodation  to  lesser  ideals 
which  were  promulgated  in  the  name  of  human  weakness.  "Be  ye 
therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  per- 
fect" may  have  been  impossible  of  literal  fulfillment.  An  attempt 
at  its  application  was  none  the  less  requisite  upon  those  who  fol- 
lowed him. 

The  church  has  seen  fit  when  its  comfort  is  menaced  to  dena- 
ture Christ's  demands.  But  a  great  Christian  and  church  historian, 
Harnack,  has  here  interposed  a  grave  observation.    The  church 
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may  feel  it  necessary  at  times  to  declare  its  independence  of  Christ 
in  order  to  repudiate  any  obligation  laid  upon  itself  by  his  less 
"reasonable"  sayings  and  doings.  However,  it  cannot  deny  that 
these  were  his  sayings  and  doings.  The  church  historian  as  a  his- 
torian is  hardly  called  upon  to  preach.  He  is  not  forbidden  to 
recall  the  disturbing  judgment  of  numerous  prophets  of  the  Chris- 
tian past.  These  have  suggested  that  it  may  be  more  honest  for 
the  church  to  deny  Christ  openly,  and  repudiate  his  way  of  life 
frankly,  than  to  label  its  distortions  and  cover  its  retreat  with  his 
name. 

In  any  case,  church  history  has  helped  to  delineate  Jesus'  char- 
acter and  influence  more  clearly.  It  clarifies  not  only  his  earthly 
career  but  the  continuing  challenge  which  his  life  has  issued  and 
still  issues  to  his  church  which  is  in  the  world  and  so  susceptible 
to  the  temptation  to  be  of  it. 

*     *     * 

Christian  history  has  made  a  second  research  contribution  in 
its  study  of  the  early  church  and  its  developing  organization. 
Evidences  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  primitive  "ecclesia"  have 
been  gathered  from  the  writings  of  Christian  Fathers  throughout 
the  ages.  Proper  attention  has  been  given  to  the  church  as  the 
true  foundation  of  Christ.  The  arguments  which  represent  the 
ecclesiastical  institution  as  having  been  founded  by  him  at  a  given 
time  and  under  a  specific  circumstance  are  placed  in  contrasting 
relief  over  against  another  group  equally  insistent.  This  school 
sees  in  the  church  a  community  spiritually  engendered  by  Jesus, 
but  never  instituted  as  an  organization  separate  from  the  Jewish 
religion.  It  is  pointed  out  that  Jesus'  constructive  criticisms  of 
Jewish  religious  life  were  never  other  than  those  of  a  loyal  Jew. 

Church  historians  have  not  reached  agreement  as  to  the  gen- 
uineness and  historical  significance  of  Matthew  XVI.  18-19,  in 
which  Christ  is  purported  to  have  committed  his  church  to  Peter. 
The  most  likely  relation  of  this  passage  to  the  whole  problem  of 
the  church's  institutional  origins  has  been  repeatedly  and  inten- 
sively studied.  Perhaps  an  increasing  number  of  scholars  find  the 
evidence  most  convincing  which  presents  the  church  as  having 
both  genuine  continuity  through  Christ  with  its  Jewish  heritage 
and  a  fresh  commission  from  him  as  the  "New  Israel." 

That  the  perpetuation  of  Jesus'  -distinctive  ideal  made  inevi- 
table its  institutional  investment  by  his  followers  seems  obvious. 
It  is  equally  apparent  that  they  came  to  think  of  the  church  in- 
creasingly as  having  a  fundamental  unity  under  a  duality  of  as- 
pects.    As   a   mystical   body   of  which    Christ   was   the   head,   the 
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church  was  an  organism,  a  "communion  of  saints,"  a  pneumatic 
association,  a  koinonia,  a  transcendent  fellowship  of  all  those 
called  out  of  sin  and  the  world  to  help  make  men  ready  for  the 
returning  Christ  and  God's  Kingdom.  As  a  terrestrial  institution 
indispensable  to  the  propagation  on  earth  of  God's  will  as  declared 
in  Christ,  the  church  was  an  organization,  an  empirical  society 
seeking  to  disentangle  itself  from  its  human  defects  and  to  rise 
triumphant  over  the  world's  evil.  Mysteriously,  paradoxically, 
but  surely,  this  church  of  two  natures  was  one  in  Christ.  The 
"ecclesia"  on  earth,  that  communion  outward  and  physical,  thought 
of  by  the  Protestant  Reformers  as  the  church  "visible,"  sought, 
however  unsuccessfully,  to  pattern  itself  after  the  church  "invisi- 
ble," the  communion  inner  and  spiritual.  It  was  the  church  "or- 
ganic," with  its  true  community  of  saints  in  Christ,  which  the 
church  "organized"  struggled  to  make  more  visible  in  itself. 

Church  history  has  made  appreciable  progress  in  ascertaining 
the  organizational  processes  through  which  the  institutional  church 
functioned.  The  rapid  transition  from  the  pneumatic  community 
of  Pauline  days  to  the  highly  institutionalized  church  of  the  later 
second  century  is,  at  least,  understandable.  The  transcendent 
Kingdom  was  long  in  coming.  The  pragmatic  considerations  of 
economic  survival,  social  solidarity,  and  propaganda  facility  neces- 
sitated system  and  functional  cohesion.  Organism  could  survive 
only  with  the  aid  of  organization. 

Church  order  in  the  early  centuries  has  been  of  great  interest 
to  subsequent  churchmen.  Not  the  least  concerned  of  these  have 
been  Christians  who  feel  it  imperative  that  the  later  church  repro- 
duce primitive  forms.  In  this  connection  church  history  has 
yielded  evidences  which  may  well  serve  to  warn  as  well  as  to 
inspire.  Best  indications  are:  (1)  that  exact  and  comprehensive 
data  on  early  church  order  are  not  at  hand  and  such  as  are  avail- 
able can  well  be  viewed  with  critical  tentativity ;  (2)  that  early 
church  order  was  not  of  a  uniform  type  but  diverse  as  to  areas 
and  functionally  responsive  to  varying  needs;  (3)  that  the  in- 
structive deduction  from  the  history  of  primitive  organization  is 
hardly  that  some  form  was  utilized  which  must  be  slavishly  repro- 
duced regardless  of  later  circumstances  and  needs ;  it  is  rather  that 
the  early  church  met  its  problems  with  vigor  and  versatility  in  the 
light  of  its  own  requirements,  as  the  church  in  every  age  can  well 
afford  to  do ;  (4)  that  wherever,  and  whenever,  diaconate.  presby- 
terate,  episcopate,  or  papacy  emerged,  this  was  in  all  likelihood 
not  owing  to  some  prescription  of  Christ,  direct  or  indirect ;  it  was 
more  probably  the   recognition   of   agencies  which   were  proving 
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themselves  useful  in  perpetuating  the  emphases  of  dominant  Chris- 
tian groups.  That  these  groups  may  have  felt  their  institutional 
l5tocedures  to  be  in  harmony  with  Christ's  purpose  need  not  be 
denied. 

The  church  historian  scarcely  needs  add  that  the  history  of 
the  church  at  its  best  reveals  a  ministry  of  forms  to  the  spirit,  an 
employment  of  organization  as  means  to  the  end  of  true  com- 
munity, the  subordination  of  static  but  necessary  institutions  to 
the  dynamic  realization  of  ideals. 

*     *     * 

In  a  third  area  the  researches  of  church  history  are  today 
serving  to  focus  the  significance  of  a  neglected  Christian  heritage 
which  is  an  indispensable  resource  of  the  church.  The  historian, 
alone,  can  adequately  trace  the  vicissitudes  of  Christian  com- 
munity and  catholicity  as  exemplified  through  the  centuries.  The 
thorough  student  knows  how  effective  was  the  koinonia  of  the 
ancient  church.  He  is  both  inspired  and  startled  by  that  authori- 
tarian medieval  unity  which  put  such  definite  restrictions  upon 
catholicity,  and  which  identified  spiritual  community  with  the  visi- 
ble, hierarchical  church.  The  church  historian  knows,  also,  and 
would  have  others  appreciate  a  valuable  bequest  from  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation,  which  is  all  too  often  neglected.  He  is  keenly 
aware,  as  Protestants  generally  are  not,  that  the  abiding  tradition 
of  Protestantism  is  not,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  charges,  a  schis- 
matic individualism.  The  Protestant  tradition  is,  rather,  the  pas- 
sion to  reincarnate  the  true  "communio  sanctorum" ;  to  realize  as 
never  before  that  Christian  solidarity  in  which  every  man  is  a 
priest  in  Christ  to  every  other ;  to  revive  the  genuine  catholicity  of 
the  "universitas  fidelium" ;  to  place  the  whole  "congregation  of 
the  faithful"  under  the  headship  of  Christ,  one  and  indivisible. 

Church  history  witnesses  effectively,  therefore,  to  the  fact  that 
a  united  Christendom  is  not  the  restless  imagining  of  a  decadent 
civilization  but  the  enduring  ideal  of  the  church  throughout  his- 
tory. Christian  historians.  Orthodox,  Roman,  and  Protestant, 
have  often  begun  their  tasks  by  examining  the  claims  to  superior- 
ity of  their  respective  communions.  They  have,  not  infrequently, 
remained  to  marvel  at  the  unused  resources  of  a  Christendom 
which  may  yet  some  day  be  one  church,  holy,  catholic,  and  united. 

In  the  meantime,  Roman  historians  survey  the  very  real  trag- 
edies of  Christian  divisiveness  and  exploit  the  history  of  commu- 
nity as  it  is  conceived  and  practiced  under  the  Roman  oliedience. 
The  Protestant  historian  puts  at  the  disposal  of  churchmen  in  his 
communion  the  lessons  of  the  past  which  show  the  way  to  greater 
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unity  and  ecumenicity.  The  contributions  which  church  history, 
in  cooperation  with  theology,  has  made  in  laying  the  basis  for 
denominational  reunion  and  ecumenical  progress  can  hardly  have 
gone  unappreciated.  Wherever  authoritative  information  is  solic- 
ited and  a  sane  challenge  is  desired  as  to  the  religious  basis,  the 
ecumenical  outlook,  and  the  constitutional  principles  of  unitive 
Protestantism,  the  researches  of  church  history  are  in  demand. 
And  when,  in  time,  the  craving  becomes  strong  enough  to  con- 
front the  pagan  world  with  an  undivided  Christendom,  the  whole 
cumulative  record  of  the  church's  struggle  for  enduring  commu- 
nity \\\\\  be  discoverable  at  church  history's  hands. 

In  any  survey,  however  brief,  of  church  history's  researches, 
a  fourth  contribution  to  the  church  should  be  mentioned.  This 
has  to  do  with  worship's  place  in  Christian  history.  Historical 
researches  of  the  highest  caliber  have  been  concentrated  on  early 
types  and  evolving  forms  of  Christian  worship.  That  this  worship 
has  in  every  era  of  the  church's  greatness  been  the  heart  of  its 
being  is  plain  for  all  to  see.  It  is,  likewise,  clear  to  the  student 
of  Christianity's  past  that  subtractions  from,  and  additions  to, 
primitive  forms  of  worship  have  brought  both  undoubted  glory 
and  lamentable  degeneration  to  the  "service  of  God."  The  his- 
torian has  a  vantage  position  from  which  to  view  and  analyze  wor- . 
ship's  accretions  from  pagan  as  well  as  from  Christian  sources. 
He  can  trace  the  distortions  which  have  been  accepted,  in  time, 
as  the  natural  outgrowth  of  Christ's  own  will.  Fortunately,  the 
historian  has,  likewise,  the  welcome  opportunity  to  record  the 
healthful  reaction  of  worship  forms  to  the  constructive  criticism 
of  genuine  worshipers.  The  liturgical  strength  and  weakness  of 
the  major  historical  communions  have  been  indefatigably  evi- 
denced by  such  masters  in  research  as  Duchesne,  Lietzmann,  and 
Will.  The  positive  elements  of  Orthodox,  Roman,  and  Protestant 
worship  have  been  given  a  most  irenic  treatment  in  the  versatile 
writing  and  experience  of  Friedrich  Heiler. 

The  church  must  also  pay  tribute  to  the  many  researchers  of 
all  faiths  who,  in  whatever  area  of  theological  or  sociological  in- 
vestigation they  have  labored,  have  employed  proper  historical 
techniques  at  appropriate  times.  The  mere  mention  of  their  colos- 
sal projects  would  pass  the  limits  of  a  lengthy  paper.  Of  prime 
importance  are  the  historical  analysis  and  interpretation  of  that 
fraternal  solidarity  which  is  insured  by  "the  pure  preaching  of  the 
word  and  the  right  administration  of  the  sacraments."  What  the 
church  has  been,  and  can  be,  when  welded  into  the  unitv  of  a 
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common  faith,  the  community  of  sacramental  grace,  and  the  pray- 
erful incorporation  of  the  Gospel,  has  significance  not  only  for 
church  historians  but  also  for  those  who  may  be  guided  by  their 
disclosures.  Thus,  recent  ecumenical  conferences  have  wisely  had 
recourse  to  the  researches  of  church  historians.  These  scholars 
have  been  called  upon  to  testify  anew  that  worship  at  its  highest 
has  made  the  church,  not  an  esoteric  band,  but  a  community  of 
service  for  the  world's  salvation. 

The  church  today  could,  presumably,  reexamine  its  dedication 
to  God  in  an  age  of  competing,  final  loyalties.  Church  history 
stands  ready  to  review  with  a  minimum  of  bias  the  record  of  the 
church  in  its  long  development  as  a  community  of  worship.  That 
record  will,  without  question,  be  found  to  confirm  Dr.  J.  H.  Old- 
ham's contention  that  "Insofar  as  it  achieves  its  true  and  full  pur- 
pose, the  worship  of  the  Church  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
potent  and  fruitful  form  of  social  action." 

*     *     * 

This  reference  to  social  action  reminds  us  of  a  fifth  research 
contribution  to  the  church  provided  by  its  historians.  For,  as 
church  history  shows,  the  Christian  movement  has  not  been  some- 
thing done  in  splendid  isolation  by  a  few,  individualistic  leaders. 
It  has,  from  the  first,  claimed  the  loyalties  of  the  people  and  de- 
manded investment  in  a  living  society.  No  greater  service  has 
been  rendered  by  the  Christian  historian  than  the  elucidation  of 
social  ideals  and  the  assessment  of  social  contributions  which  came 
as  a  noble  by-product  of  the  church's  loyalty  to  the  Divine.  Chris- 
tianity's prime  dedication  was  made  in  love  to  God,  but  the  in- 
evitable concomitant  of  its  loyalty  was  growing  afifection  for  all 
fellow  men.  The  story  of  an  eschatology  which  resulted  in  mount- 
ing social  activity;  the  account  of  a  growing  band  of  men,  women, 
and  children  adjusting  themselves  to  environmental  circumstances 
but  never  quite  surrendering  their  function  of  challenging  the 
world  to  something  higher ;  the  amazing  career  of  a  spiritual 
household  which  started  out  to  save  a  few  brands  from  the  burn- 
ing and  then  went  on  to  rebuild  the  whole  social  edifice — all  this 
and  much  more  is  the  open  secret  of  the  church  historian.  What 
is  more  important,  these  are  the  vital  statistics  of  our  spiritual 
ancestry. 

For,  with  all  of  its  faults,  Christian  society  in  the  past  has 
been  vital.  It  is  not  the  church  historian's  business  to  weave  his 
materials  into  scrmonic  form.  But  it  is  his  research  obligation 
and  the  mim'sterial  student's  responsible  privilege  to  look  closely 
at  a  living  record  which  is  good  for  innumerable  sermons.    For 
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that  record  is  the  story  of  people  cast  Hke  us  in  the  perpetual  crisis 
of  continuing  Hfe.  The  church  historian's  examination  of  their 
thoughts  and  actions  had  an  interest  for  him  and  a  vahte  for  the 
church  which  is  paralleled  by  no  other  type  of  research.  What 
they  did  or  neglected  to  do  cannot,  and  should  not,  shackle  our 
response  to  contemporary  problems.  But  it  may  have  some  in- 
structive suggestions  for  the  meeting  of  such  problems. 

True,  it  may  not  be  reassuring  to  know  that  Christians  have 
compromised  their  ideals  before  and  defended  their  actions  as 
realistic;  but  our  disappointment  at  their  surrender  in  the  past 
may  throw  a  little  light  on  the  possible  regard  of  the  future  for  our 
own  policies  of  convenience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  resourceful- 
ness of  former  Christians  who  not  only  survived  but  thrived  in 
the  face  of  apparently  insuperable  obstacles  is  a  portion  of  history 
which  ministers  and  people  ought  to  find  useful  at  just  about  this 
time. 

The  everyday  experiences  of  our  Christian  forefathers  when 
clarified  by,  not  buried  under  the  weight  of,  documentary  research 
are  invariably  found  to  be  both  fascinating  and  serviceable.  They 
were  well  acquainted  with  menaces  to  the  good,  competing  philoso- 
phies of  existence,  and  life  and  death  struggles,  both  material  and 
spiritual.  Such  stimuli  were  surprisingly  like  those  which  make 
our  own  parish  sojourns  anything  but  placid.  These  predecessors 
of  ours  sometimes  stretched  the  definition  of  Christian  enterprise, 
reinterpreted  their  doctrines  to  accord  with  their  actions,  and  found 
their  souls  again  only  in  days  of  adversity.  Facts  such  as  these 
can  hardly  fail  to  arouse  some  interest  in  people  who  are  now 
doing  these  same  things. 

An  undergraduate  some  years  ago  paid  his  tribute  to  the  social 
interest  which  Christian  history  may  hold  for  modern  people. 
He  declared  that  it  was  a  shock  to  him  when  he  realized  for  the 
first  time  that  even  the  apostles  had  to  make  a  living,  eat,  sleep, 
and  agonize  with  real  problems  like  other  fallible  creatures.  But 
he  hastened  to  add  that  they  certainly  were  more  interesting 
to  him  as  real  people  than  as  perfect  beings  remote  from  all  ordi- 
nary experience.  Such  at  least  was  his  idea,  though  not  his  pic- 
turesque idiom.  And  I  believe  that  he  was  right.  One  of  the 
greatest  fascinations  of  Christian  history  is  the  interest  of  real 
people  in  each  other  down  the  ages. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  a  distinguished  professor  declared  that 
church  history  would  not  come  into  its  own  until  it  was  studied, 
written,  and  taught  as  a  living,  growing  experience  related,  as  all 
human  life  is,  to  specific  environments  and  circumstances.    Only 
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then,  out  of  its  wealth  of  individual  and  social  experiment,  could 
the  Christian  past  enrich  the  Christian  present.  The  professor, 
like  the  student,  was  right.  I  suspect  that  other  professors  and 
students  like  these  two  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  titles 
and  contents  of  later  textbooks  in  church  history  such  as  the 
recent  History  of  the  Christian  People.  In  any  event,  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  to  include  the  everyday  problems  of  average 
people  in  histories  designed  for  us,  their  descendants. 

Granted,  then,  that  here  are  five  great  fields  of  research  in 
which  church  history  has  served,  and  still  serves,  the  whole 
church.  What  more  does  it  offer  of  everyday  use  to  the  busy 
pastor  and  his  parish?  Anyone  who  can  read  a  moving  story  or 
profit  from  its  recounting  can  enter  into  the  heritage  of  historical 
Christianity.  From  it  he  may  derive  a  new  sense  of  fellowship 
with  those  of  the  past  who  have  believed  in  the  victory  of  Christ 
over  all  things.  In  the  turning  pages  of  Christian  history  he 
may  read  the  indisputable  proof  that  true  Christianity  has  been 
dynamic,  developmental,  and  creative  rather  than  static  and  efifete. 
He  may  be  interested  to  learn  that  each  time  the  church  has  been 
urged  to  die  peaceably  and  be  decently  buried  it  has  stubbornly 
demonstrated  that  it  is  just  ready  to  begin  living  more  abundantly. 
It  must  surely  be  worth  something  to  the  average  Christian  to 
discover  that  no  institution  has  so  invited  criticisms  from  within 
and  without,  and  that  none  has  so  thrived  upon  it  as  the  church. 

This  living  book  of  the  church's  past  is  full  of  tested  remedies 
for  human  fear,  a  contagious  disease  widespread  in  our  time.  In 
this  volume,  also,  are  numerous  accounts  of  Christianity's  battle, 
lost  through  adopting  the  weapons  of  its  enemies,  and  won  through 
the  employment  of  Christ's  sacrificial  love  against  brute  force. 

But  Christian  history  has  other  ministries  than  that  of  demon- 
strating how  to  shatter  the  dictator's  arm.  It  shows  unerringly 
which  men  have  been  great  and  which  not.  It  even  has  some  hints 
as  to  what  makes  men  great — and  women,  too.  It  provides  the 
one  satisfying,  synoptic  view  of  triumphant  living,  not  only  on  the 
part  of  a  few  spectacular  leaders,  but  in  the  experience  of  obscure, 
yet  victorious  millions  as  well.  In  short,  church  history,  when 
heard  or  read,  provides  the  great  primary  source  book  of  im- 
mortal Christianity.  It  contains  the  secret  of  the  things  that  live 
and  the  things  that  die,  together  with  a  chart  of  the  course  pur- 
sued by  them. 

But  however  little  the  people  of  a  pastorate  review  Christian 
history,  they  cannot  but  profit  from  the  service  of  a  minister  richly 
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endowed  with  such  historical  knowledge.  His  clearer  perspective, 
better  trained  mind,  and  more  vigorous  spiritual  leadership  thus 
derived  from  his  fraternity  with  the  past  should  greatly  augment 
his  usefulness  to  his  people.  His  sermons,  like  his  life,  should 
continue  to  grow  and  bless  those  committed  to  his  care. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  it  is  not  the  professor's 
province  to  leave  his  chair  of  history  for  the  homilist's  pulpit. 
However,  there  is  something  wrong  if  his  ministerial  students  get 
no  materials  for  good  sermons.  The  fault  may  be  his,  theirs,  or 
the  responsibility  of  both.  He  and  they  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  harbor  the  kind  of  pride  which  filled  a  scientist's  heart  years 
ago  when  he  proposed  to  his  class  the  following  toast :  "Here's  to 
pure  mathematics  and  may  it  never  be  worth  a  dash  to  anybody." 
The  church  historian  is  proud  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
past  may  be  worth  much  to  a  great  many.  He  is  anxious  that 
those  in  the  pulpit  and  those  in  the  pew  may  profit  alike  from  this 
too  little  used  resource. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  all  that  church  history  means  in  relation 
to  the  church,  nor  is  it  all  that  church  history  can  do  for  teachers, 
ministers,  and  people.  Some  may  not  believe  that  it  has  done,  or 
can  do,  even  these  things  which  I  have  claimed  for  it.  Perhaps 
the  fairest  test  to  which  such  doubts  may  lead  them  will  be  the 
study  for  themselves  of  historic  Christianity's  records.  They  may 
then  judge  more  accurately  of  church  history's  possible  usefulness 
in  their  own  experience  and  of  its  potential  ministry  not  only  to 
the  church  of  tomorrow  but  also  to  that  of  today. 

Ray  C.  Petry. 


FACULTY  NOTES 


Dr.  B.  Harvie  Branscomb  is  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Biblical  Instructors  for  1940.  He  served  as  a  member 
of  the  American  Theological  Committee  of  the  World  Conference 
on  Faith  and  Order  representing  Southern  Methodists ;  delivered 
an  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  Library  at  the  University 
of  Alabama,  May,  1940;  participated  in  the  group  selected  by  the 
Hazen  Foundation  to  discuss  Contemporary  Theology  Problems. 
This  group  meets  twice  annually  at  Yale  University.  Dr.  Brans- 
comb  has  had  published  Teaching  imth  Books.  A  Study  of  College 
Lihraiies.  Association  of  American  Colleges  and  the  American 
Library  Association.    New  York  and  Chicago,  1940. 

Dr.  James  Cannon,  III  taught  in  the  first  term  of  the  Duke 
Summer   School.    He  represented  the  Duke  Chapter  at  the  Phi 
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Beta  Kappa  Convention  in  San  Francisco,  August  28-31.  Preached 
twice  at  Chapel  Hill  Presbyterian  Church. 

Dr.  Kenneth  W.  Clark  taught  in  training  schools  at  the 
following  places:  Duke  Pastors'  School,  June  5-10;  Lynchburg 
(Va.  Conference  Pastors'  School)  June  24-29;  Lake  Junahiska 
Leadership  School,  July  31-August  6;  Danville  School  for  Chris- 
tian Workers,  September  15-20;  Winston  Salem  School  for  Chris- 
tian ^^'orkers,  September  22-27.  Dr.  Clark  made  an  address  at  the 
Granville  County  Courthouse  Centennial  at  Oxford,  N.  C.  on 
June  30;  preached  at  Moseley  Memorial  Methodist  Church,  Dan- 
ville, Va.  on  September  15;  and  preached  at  Centenary  Methodist 
Church,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  on  September  22. 

Dr.  Homer  H.  Dubs  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Association  of  Philosophy  of  Religion  at  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C.  in 
July,  1940.  and  there  read  a  paper  entitled  "Concepts  Suitable  for 
a  Philosophy  of  Religion."  He  also  worked  on  the  fourth  volume 
of  his  translation  from  the  Chinese  of  The  History  of  the  Former 
Han  Dynasty. 

Dr.  Paul  N.  Garber  has  delivered  the  following"  addresses : 
Baccalaureate  address  at  Blackstone  College,  June  10  and  at  Tex- 
tile Industrial  Institute,  June  30;  "The  North  Carolina  Way  of 
Life"  before  Rutherford  County  Club.  EUenboro,  N.  C,  July  20; 
"Our  Church"  at  Methodist  Assembly,  Lake  Junaluska,  Au- 
gust 20. 

Dr.  Garber  served  as  director  of  the  Junaluska  School  of  Re- 
ligion (affiliated  with  Duke  University)  July  15-August  24,  1940, 
and  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Publication  of  The 
Methodist  Church,  Chicago,  Illinois,  July  25  and  of  Commission 
on  the  Course  of  Study  of  The  Methodist  Church,  Cincinnati,  Oc- 
tober 9.  He  appeared  as  an  expert  witness  on  Methodist  history  in 
the  lawsuits  in  the  Federal  Court  of  South  Carolina.  Columbia,  S. 
C,  July  9-10  and  in  Court  of  Clarendon  County,  S.  C,  Charleston, 
S.  C,  August  8-9,  involving  the  legality  of  the  Plan  of  Union  for 
Methodist  Unification  and  attended  Biennial  Meeting  of  American 
Association  of  Theological  Schools,  Lexington.  Ky.,  June  5-6. 

Recent  articles  by  Dr.  Garber  include :  "Young  Man  from 
Maine,"  in  Epworth  Highroad,  May,  1940;  "Our  First  Foreign 
Missionary."  in  World  Outlook,  September,  1940;  "Methodism  in 
the  Saddle,"  in  Epzvorth  Highroad,  November,  1940. 

During  summer  and  fall  he  has  preached  in  the  following 
Methodist  churches :  Glenwood,  Greensboro ;  Central,  Asheville ; 
Dillon,  S.  C. ;  Central  Terrace,  Winston-Salem ;  Greene  IVIemorial, 
Roanoke,    Va. ;    Pineville,    N.    C. ;   Jonathan ;    Wesley    Memorial, 
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High  Point ;  Franklinville ;  Rehoboth,  Terrell ;  Rock  Spring  Camp 
Meeting ;  China  Grove ;  First  Church,  Salisbury. 

Dr.  Hornell  Hart  preached  at  Shipley  School,  Pa.,  on 
June  2;  at  Moravian  Seminary  and  College  for  Women  on  June 
10;  Baldwin  School,  Pa.,  June  11;  Duke  University  Chapel, 
June  6;  Purdue  University  Summer  Convocation,  June  23.  He 
delivered  a  series  of  nine  addresses  at  the  Summer  School  of 
Ministerial  Training  of  the  Cincinnati  Area  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  June  17-21  and  a  series  of  addresses  at  the  Student 
Peace  Service  Institute  at  Denison  University  June  22- July  3. 
Dr.  Hart's  book,  Chart  for  Happiness,  w^as  published  by  Macmil- 
lan  on  Nov.  6. 

Professor  H.  E.  Myers  taught  in  the  first  term  of  the  Duke 
University  Summer  School  and  served  as  University  chaplain, 
preaching  at  the  service  on  Aug.  4.  Other  preaching  engagements 
were  at  Duke  Memorial  Church,  July  28,  First  Methodist  Church, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  August  18,  and  at  a  union  service  of  four  Knox- 
ville  churches  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Ormond  served  as  Dean  of  the  North  Carolina  Pas- 
tors' School  and  Rural  Church  Institute  at  Duke  University  June 
3-8,  and  taught  the  course,  "The  Program  and  Administration  of 
Circuits"  in  both  the  Missouri  Pastors'  School  held  at  Central  Col- 
lege, Fayette,  Mo.,  June  10-15,  and  the  Oklahoma  Pastors'  School 
held  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  June  24-29.  Preaching  engage- 
ments were  at  the  Missouri  Pastors'  School,  Melrose  Church, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  16;  Boston  Ave.  Methodist  Church, 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  June  23;  Linwood  Circuit,  Aug.  11;  Morganton 
Circuit,  Aug.  30;  Duke  Chapel,  Sept.  22. 

Dr.  Ormond  dedicated  Frisco  Methodist  Church,  July  7,  Bethel 
Methodist  Church,  July  14,  two  churches  on  the  Garland  Circuit, 
Sept.  8,  Mount  Tabor  Church,  Sept.  29,  and  an  organ  at  Siler 
City  Methodist  Church,  July  28.  He  attended  the  organization 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Missions  and  Church  Extension  at  Chi- 
cago, July  23-25,  the  Missionary  Conference  at  Lake  Junaluska, 
July  30-Aug.  6,  the  Executive  Committee  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Missions  and  Church  Extension  at  Philadelphia,  September  18, 
and  the  meeting  of  the  Salaries  Committee  of  the  same  board  in 
New  York  on  Sept.  18. 

Dr.  Albert  C.  Outler  published  an  article,  "The  Platonism 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria"  in  the  Journal  of  Religion,  July,  1940. 
He  was  a  Seminar  Leader  at  the  Southeastern  Student  Christian 
Conference,  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C,  July  8-17,  Assembly  Speaker  at 
the   Young   People's   Assembly,    Louisburg   College,    June   8-17, 
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Forum  Leader  at  W.  C.  U.  N.  C.  "Y"  Cabinet  Retreat,  Sept.  21- 
22  and  at  the  University  Christian  Student  Conference  at  Duke, 
Nov.  5-7.  Dr.  Outler  taught  in  the  Junahiska  School  of  Rehgion, 
July  15-Aug.  24  and  read  a  paper  before  the  Southern  Society  of 
Philosophy  of  Religion,  June  26-28.  Preaching  engagements  have 
been  at  Duke  Chapel  on  May  25  and  Sept.  15,  Canton  Circuit, 
July  21,  First  Methodist  Church,  Cordele,  Ga.,  Sept.  1,  and  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg,  Va.,  Oct.  23. 

Dr.  Ray  C.  Retry  delivered  the  opening  address  for  the  School 
of  Religion  on  "The  Church  and  Church  History."  He  also  made 
an  alumni  address  at  Louisburg,  N.  C.  on  October  24.  During 
the  summer  Dr.  Retry  worked  on  the  reorganization  and  develop- 
ment of  syllabi  for  Freshman  Religion  in  Duke  University. 

Dr.  Gilbert  T.  Rowe  preached  through  a  camp  meeting  at 
Pleasant  Grove,  August  11-18,  with  Dr.  Norman  Huffman.  He 
taught  a  course,  "Survey  of  the  New  Testament"  in  Catawba 
County  Training  School  at  Hickory,  N.  C,  September  12-20. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Stinespring  has  contracted  with  the  Macmillan 
Company  to  translate  from  Modern  Hebrew  Dr.  Joseph  Klausner's 
new  book  entitled  From  Jesus  to  Paul.  This  work  is  a  sequel  to 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  first  appeared  in  English  in  1925  and 
was  widely  read  throughout  the  English-speaking  world. 

Dean  Elbert  Russell  lectured  at  the  North  Carolina  Insti- 
tute of  International  Relations  June  23-26,  held  at  Chapel  Hill ; 
preached  at  the  Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C,  Methodist  Church,  July  7 
and  September  8,  1940;  taught  courses  on  "Old  Testament  Theol- 
ogy" and  "Life  of  Christ"  at  the  Junaluska  School  of  Religion, 
July  11 -August  23;  made  a  talk  at  the  Waynesville  Rotary  Club 
on  July  19;  attended  N.  C.  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  at  Guilford 
College  August  8-11  ;  preached  at  the  Central  Methodist  Church, 
Asheville,  August  18;  attended  Five  Years'  Meeting  of  Friends 
in  Richmond,  Indiana,  where  he  was  Chairman  of  Commission  on 
"Trends  and  Ecumenical  Movements,"  October  16-22. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Spence,  in  addition  to  several  sermons  preached  in 
Durham  and  nearby  churches,  delivered  several  lectures  before 
civic  clubs  and  other  organizations  throughout  the  state.  Among 
these  were  an  address  before  the  North  and  South  Carolina  Tex- 
tile Operatives'  Association  held  in  Blowing  Rock.  The  subject 
of  the  address  was,  "The  Loom  of  Americanism."  Professor 
Spence  addressed  the  Cotton  Seed  Crushers'  Association  at 
Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C,  on  the  topic,  "Smiling  Through."  He  was 
Platform  Speaker  at  the  Pastors'  School  of  the  Memphis  Confer- 
ence held  at  Jackson,  Tenri. 
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Other  speaking  engagements  were  in  Winston- Salem  and  Bur- 
lington, N.  C.  and  Norfolk,  Va.  He  taught  a  class  on  "The 
Methodist  Church  at  Work"  in  the  Henderson  Training  School  in 
September  and  preached  in  Druid  Hills  Methodist  Church,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  for  a  week  in  October. 


BOOKS  BY  BRANSCOMB,  HART,  ELLWOOD,  CRUM 

Dr.  Harvie  Branscomb,  Director  of  the  Duke  Libraries  as 
well  as  Professor  of  New  Testament  in  the  School  of  Religion, 
while  on  leave  of  absence  two  years  ago,  worked  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  with  a  grant  from 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  in  making  a  survey  of  American  college 
and  university  libraries.  His  book.  Teaching  zmth  Books,  a  Study 
of  College  Libraries,  appeared  during  the  summer.  It  was  pub- 
lished jointly  by  the  American  Library  Association  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Colleges  and  has  received  wide  notice. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  EUwood,  Professor  of  Sociology  in  Duke  Uni- 
versity, is  the  author  of  The  World's  Need  of  Christ,  published  by 
the  Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press.  The  book  contains  a  foreword 
by  Dr.  Samuel  McRae  Cavert,  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 

Dr.  Hornell  Hart,  Professor  of  Social  Ethics  in  the  School  of 
Religion,  has  just  published  through  Macmillan  Chart  for  Happi- 
ness, embodying  some  of  the  results  of  Professor  Hart's  "euro- 
phimeter"  tests  with  many  groups. 

Giillah,  A  Story  of  Negro  Life  in  the  Carolina  Sea  Islands,  is 
the  title  of  Dr.  Mason  Crum's  book,  the  most  recent  publication 
of  the  Duke  University  Press.  Dr.  Crum  is  a  native  of  South 
Carolina  and  has  spent  many  years  in  the  study  and  presentation 
of  the  subject  of  his  book.  He  has  frequently  lectured  on  the 
Gullah  Negroes  and  their  customs.  Dr.  Crum  was  the  chief  organ- 
izer and  first  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  Col- 
lege Teachers  of  Religion.  Dr.  Crum  is  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biblical  Literature  in  the  Duke  University  Department  of  Re- 
ligion. 

THE  CLASS  OF  1940 

On  June  3,  1940,  twenty-one  young  men  were  awarded  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  by  Duke  University.  Seventeen  of 
these  graduates  are  entering  Methodist  annual  conferences  and 
two  will  serve  as  Moravian  preachers.  One  of  the  number  is  con- 
tinuing further  graduate  study  and  another  is  teaching  religion  in 
public  schools. 
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Five  members  of  the  Class  of  1940  are  members  of  the  West- 
ern North  Carolina  Conference.  Their  appointments  are  as  fol- 
lows :  W.  E.  Andrews,  Whittier ;  R.  O.  Brown,  Jonathan ;  W.  R. 
Bustle,  Rowan ;  J.  L.  Pittard,  Moriah ;  J.  C.  Reichard,  Troutman. 

W.  K.  Barrs  and  W.  H.  Brady  are  the  representatives  of  the 
Class  of  1940  in  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  their  appoint- 
ments being  Lakewood,  Durham,  and  Ocracoke-Portsmouth,  re- 
spectively. 

W.  W.  Dodge  and  H.  A.  Milstead  joined  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference. Dodge  has  been  assigned  to  Shenandoah  Junction  and 
Milstead  is  serving  the  Jarrettsville-West  Hartford  charge. 

Members  of  the  Class  of  1940  are  to  be  found  in  eight  other 
annual  conferences  as  follows:  R.  N.  Arbaugh  (North  Arkan- 
sas) ;  Steadman  Bagby,  Calvert  City,  Ky.  (Memphis)  ;  F.  A. 
Crutchfield,  Assistant  Pastor,  First  Church,  Oklahoma  City  (West 
Oklahoma)  ;  L.  P.  Foley,  Moneta  (Virginia)  ;  R.  L.  Freeman, 
Barnhill  (Tennessee)  ;  V.  R.  Hickman,  Eutawville  (South  Caro- 
lina) ;  S.  M.  Kiker  (North  Texas);  H.  P.  Richardson,  East 
Tazewell  (Holston). 

John  W.  Fulton  is  pastor  of  Freidberg  (N.  C.)  Moravian 
Church,  and  D.  E.  Weinland  will  be  given  his  appointment  in  the 
Moravian  Church  in  the  near  future. 

M.  H.  Kelley  has  enrolled  in  Union  Theological  Seminary  and 
W.  G.  McLeod  has  been  appointed  director  of  religious  studies 
in  the  public  schools  of  Burlington,  North  Carolina. 

Paul  Neff  Garber. 


NOTES  ON  RECENT  BOOKS 

In  this  section  attention  will  be  called  to  new  books  which  can 
be  recommended  as  being  likely  to  prove  of  special  value  to  min- 
isters and  others  particularly  interested  in  religious  questions.  No 
attempt  will  be  made  to  take  notice  of  all  the  principal  volumes 
coming  from  the  press  or  to  review  extensively  even  those  which 
are  mentioned.  A  brief  notice  of  a  book  here  means  that  it  is 
accounted  worthy  of  more  than  ordinary  consideration. 

The  Book  of  Revelation.    E.  F.  Scott.    New  York :  Charles  Scribncr's  Sons. 

1940.    191  pp.   $2.00. 

An  excellent  brief  treatment  of  the  always  fascinating  hut  frcc|ucntly 
misunderstood  Christian  Apocalypse.  Since  the  International  Critieal  Com- 
mentary on  Revelation  is  too  ponderous  for  popular  use,  this  volume  meets 
a  real  need,  particularly  since  in  time  of  war  and  disaster  the  Revelation  of 
John  has  always  been  given  special  attention. — H.  B. 
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The  Search  for  the  Real  Jesits:  A  Century  of  Historical  Study.  C.  C. 
McCown.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1940.  xviii  +  338  pp. 
$2.50. 

This  volume,  the  title  of  which  paraphrases  Schweitzer's  famous  volume, 
reviews  a  century'  of  research  on  the  life  of  Qirist.  The  author  shows  how 
various  approaches  have  dominated  the  study  from  the  Hegelianism  of  the 
days  of  Strauss  to  the  Barthianism  of  the  last  few  years,  his  conclusion- 
being  that  progress  has  been  real,  though  in  a  number  of  important  respects 
the  movement  has  been  in  a  circle.  Recent  exhortations  that  the  Jesus  of 
history  must  be  abandoned  for  the  Christ  of  faith  are  a  flight  from  reality 
and  are  quite  unnecessary,  since  enough  is  known  of  the  historical  Jesus 
to  "stir  the  conscience  and  challenge  the  world." — H.  B. 

From  Morality  to  Religion.  W.  G.  deBurgh.  London:  Macdonald  & 
Evans,  1938.    352  pp.     12s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  synthesize  Kant  and  St.  Thomas,  in  order  thereby 
to  erect  a  reasoned  argument  for  Christian  faith  that  will  meet  the  objec- 
tions of  current  philosophy.  A  closelv  reasoned  book  which  constituted 
the  Gifford  Lectures  for  1938.— H.  H.  D. 

Record  and  Revelation:  Essays  on  the  Old  Testament  by  Members  of  the 
Society  for  Old  Testament  Study.  Edited  by  H.  Wheeler  Robinson. 
London  and  New  Cork:  Oxford  University  Press,  1938.  xi  +  539  pp. 
$4.00. 

American,  English,  French,  and  German  scholars  have  here  joined  in 
happy  collaboration  to  produce  the  best  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  Old 
Testament  study  that  has  yet  appeared  in  English.  Particularly  noteworthy 
are  the  essays  on  "Prophecy"  by  N.  W.  Porteous  and  "Theology  of  the 
Old  Testament"  by  the  editor.  May  the  war  soon  cease,  so  that  once  again 
hands  mav  be  joined  across  the  sea  in  more  fruitful  fellowship  like  this! 
— W.  F.  S. 

A  Practical  Grammar  for  Classical  Hebrezv.  J.  Weingreen.  London  and 
New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1939.  xi  +  316  pp.  10s.  or 
$3.50. 

A  Hebrew  Grammar  for  Beginners.  Duncan  Cameron  and  Salis  Daiches. 
Edinburgh  and  London :  Oliver  and  Boyd,  1939.    viii  +  207  pp.     10s.  6d. 

The  very  fact  that  works  like  these  continue  to  be  published  by  reputable 
presses  shows  that  Hebrew  is  not  a  mere  dead  language,  but  a  living 
reality  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  who  would  truly  understand  the 
Scriptures.  Another  pleasing  fact  is  that  both  these  books  are  the  result 
of  collaboration  between  Jews  and  Christians  at  the  very  time  when  such 
collaboration  is  not  everywhere  possible.  Students  and  teachers  should 
examine  both  books  for  possible  class  use ;  the  reviewer  has  drawn  class 
material  from  them,  but  continues  to  use  Creager  and  Alleman,  Beginners' 
Hebrezo  Grammar  (D.  C.  Heath,  1927),  as  the  text  in  First  Hebrew. 
— W.  F.  S. 

Monastic  Studies.  Watkin  Williams.  Manchester  :  Manchester  Universitv 
Press,  1938.     199  pp.     10s.  6d. 

This  simply  written,  interesting  account  is  "intended  for  all  persons 
over  twelve  years  of  age."  It  should  render  a  genuine  service  in  acquainting 
the  laity  with  the  vital  history  of  their  church. — R.  C.  P. 
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A  First  Church  History:  With  An  Illustrated  Time-Chart  and  a  Short 
Book  List  for  Students  and  Teachers.  Vera  E.  Walker.  London : 
Student  Qiristian  Movement  Press,  Second  Edition,  1939.    278  pp.    6s. 

Such  scholarly  papers  based  upon  primary  sources  throw  added  light 
on  the  institutional  and  social  life  of  the  Cluniacs  and  Cistercians.  They 
also  help  to  illumine  the  vigorous  personalities  of  Benedict  of  Aniane, 
Berno,  Odo,  Peter  the  Venerable,  Robert  of  Molesme,  and  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux. — R.  C.  P. 

Paul,  Man  of  Conflict.  Donald  W.  Riddle.  Nashville :  Cokesbury  Press, 
1940,  244  pp.    $2.00. 

A  new  "life  of  Paul,"  based  upon  the  judgment  that  Paul's  own  letters 
comprise  a  source  to  be  preferred  over  Luke's  account  in  Acts.^ — -K.  W.  C. 

Religion  Yesterday  afid  Today.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin.  Cokesbury  Press. 
Nashville,  1940.    183  pp.  $1.75. 

A  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  New  York  University  in  1939  and  at 
Emory  University  in  1940  setting  forth  trends  in  religious  thinking  in  a 
section  of  American  Protestant  Christianity.  The  author  traces  in  broad 
outline  the  tendencies  in  religious  thought  during  the  last  half  century  as 
seen  in  the  writings  of  numerous  leaders,  indicating  some  of  the  factors 
that  influenced  religious  thought  during  the  earlier  period  and  also  some 
of  the  factors  that  have  led  some  of  their  successors  to  modify  their  views. 
— G.  T.  R. 

The  Faith  IVe  Live.  Albert  Edward  Day.  Cokesbury  Press.  Nashville, 
1940.    256  pp.    $2.00. 

The  Fondren  Lectures  for  1940  delivered  at  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity. A  strong  vein  of  theology  runs  through  this  volume.  The  first 
section  presents  God  as  he  is  revealed  in  the  Bible  and  religious  experience, 
and  the  second  section  discusses  the  nature  and  possibilities  of  faith.  The 
author  endeavors  to  bring  religion  down  into  the  realm  of  actual  living, 
suggesting  methods  or  techniques  through  which  the  conquering  power  of 
faith  may  be  applied  in  the  solution  of  life's  daily  problems. — G.  T.  R. 

The  Social  Function  of  Religion.  E.  O.  James.  Cokesbury  Press.  Nash- 
ville, 1940.  xi  +  312  pp.  $2.50. 

Through  the  use  of  a  wealth  of  historical  material  the  author  shows  that 
religion  has  always  been  relied  upon  to  give  stability  to  human  society. 
He  holds  that  the  spiritual  factors  that  determine  the  social  structure 
are  autonomous  principles  which  transcend  the  social  order  and  not  mere 
functions  of  society.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  interpret  the  integrative 
function  of  religion  in  terms  of  the  eternal  verities  enshrined  in  Gu^is- 
tianity. — G.  T.  R. 
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PHILOSOPHIC  CONCEPTIONS  OF  GOD 

The  philosophy  of  religion  is  today  attempting  to  take  the 
place  formerly  occupied  by  theology.  The  marvellous  success  of 
science  has  made  dogmatic  authority  antiquated,  so  that  philoso- 
phy, which  is  not  bound  by  authoritarian  restraints,  has  become, 
in  the  minds  of  many  persons,  the  foundation  for  religious  belief. 
Philosophies  of  religion  have,  however,  usually  grown  out  of  an 
attempt  by  pure  philosophy  to  explain  the  universe,  rather  than 
out  of  a  religious  attempt  to  attain  the  best  life.  Religion  is  the 
attitude  man  takes  towards  what  he  considers  most  important  in 
the  universe,  for  the  sake  of  the  great  values  he  is  thereby  en- 
abled to  attain.  Thus  philosophy  and  religion  have  different  goals : 
the  one  tries  to  explain  the  universe  and  the  other  tries  to  make 
life  supremely  worth  while.  These  two  endeavors  may  conflict, 
so  that  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  our  present  American 
philosophies  of  religion  offer  us  a  foundation  for  a  really  Chris- 
tian and  adequate  religion. 

The  most  important  religious  and  philosophical  conception  is 
that  of  God,  about  whom  religion  centers.  In  examining  philoso- 
phies of  religion,  we  may  then  best  concentrate  on  their  concep- 
tions of  God,  and  endeavor  to  determine  what  effects  these 
philosophic  conceptions  have  upon  practical  religious  life.  We 
shall  consider  five  contemporary  conceptions :  those  of  fundamen- 
talist Christianity,  absolute  idealism,  religious  humanism,  religious 
naturalism,  the  crisis  theology,  and,  in  conclusion,  attempt  to  re- 
state the  traditional  conception  in  an  adequate  modern  form. 

In  such  a  study,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  human  nature  is 
not  always  consistent,  and  that  many  persons  succeed  in  living 
better  lives  (or  worse)  than  their  beliefs  warrant.  We  all  know 
the  atheist  who  accepts  an  immoral  and  cruel  universe,  yet  is 
himself  the  most  kind-hearted  and  morally  useful  person  in  the 
community.  Such  people  are  able  to  live  on  the  momentum  im- 
parted by  their  parents'  religion,  while  rejecting  the  beliefs  that 
underlay  that  religion.  This  momentum  is  not,  however,  perma- 
nent— children  usually  see  the  discrepancy  between  their  parents' 
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beliefs  and  lives  and  draw  their  own  conclusions.  The  logical  con- 
sequences of  a  particular  philosophical  position,  while  not  always 
immediately  apparent,  eventually  display  themselves  in  human 
life. 

The  fundamental  philosophic  attack  upon  the  traditional 
Christianity  has  been  that  this  traditional  God  is  anthropomorphic, 
so  human  that  he  does  not  deserve  worship.  While,  theoretically, 
this  charge  may  not  have  been  justified,  yet  in  practice  it  must 
be  confessed  that  this  criticism  has  often  been  correct.  We  Chris- 
tians have  too  often  thought  of  God  as  a  being  who  favors  us 
(the  true  Israel)  at  the  expense  of  others,  so  that  he  upholds  our 
nation  in  its  conquests,  justifies  slavery  or  whatever  economic 
programs  we  set  our  hearts  upon,  and  favors  the  social  class  we 
belong  to.  The  arbitrary  God  of  battles,  a  despot  who  fights 
always  on  our  side  and  rejoices  in  the  injury  we  do  to  our  ene- 
mies— can  such  a  being  be  the  God  of  all  the  earth  ?  He  has 
moreover  been  conceived  as  a  being  who  lays  commands  upon 
human  beings,  not  because  these  commands  are  in  themselves 
right  and  reasonable,  but  arbitrarily,  of  his  own  good  pleasure. 
He  is  then  thought  to  wreak  eternal  vengeance  upon  those  who 
disobey.  Obedience  to  the  moral  law  has  rarely  been  conceived 
as  the  mode  of  living  that  produces,  in  the  long  run,  the  best  life 
here  on  earth ;  it  has  been  considered  an  arbitrary  demand,  made 
by  God,  for  ascetic  renunciation,  in  order  to  glorify  him — the 
deliberate  giving  up  of  good  things  here  (whether  dancing  or 
vengeance)  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  reward  hereafter.  The  popu- 
lar Christian  conception  has  been  that  expressed  facetiously  by 
Mark  Twain,  "H  you  are  good  you'll  be  happy,  but  you'll  miss 
a  lot  of  fun."  So  God  has  not  been  thought  to  be  interested  in 
the  attainment  of  all  possible  good  things  by  human  beings,  but 
in  selfishly  limiting  human  happiness  by  the  requirements  of  his 
own  glory.  No  wonder  that  practical  men,  when  not  convinced 
of  any  future  reward,  have  often  accepted  this  tacit  Christian 
belief  and  adopted  an  immoral  life  in  the  hope  of  thereby  attain- 
ing a  genuinely  better  life  here !  It  is  then  not  surprising  that 
the  charge  of  anthropomorphism  has  been  flung  at  Christian  teach- 
ing. For  if  there  be  a  God,  he  certainly  does  not  partake  of  hu- 
man limitations. 

Among  contemporary  philosophies  of  religion,  the  absolute 
idealists  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme.  The  logical  demand  for 
a  coherent  conception  of  the  universe  as  a  complete  unity  and 
the  experience  of  mystical  oneness  with  God  have  led  these  think- 
ers to  the  conception  that  God  is  not  a  being  separate  from  nature 
and  man,  but  the  whole,  of  which  nature  and  man  are  parts.    The 
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Universe,  being  God,  is  perfect  and  complete ;  finite  individuals 
are  imperfect  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  separate  from  the  Whole. 

What  then  is  left  for  religion  to  do?  Since  the  Whole  is  per- 
fect and  finite  persons  are  really  united  in  the  Whole,  man  needs 
only  to  realize  his  actual  unity  with  the  All  in  order  to  find  all 
evil  completed  and  overtaken,  all  ideals  achieved,  the  goal  of  life 
attained.  Salvation  consists  in  the  study  and  comprehension  of 
metaphysics ;  since  the  Universe  is  already  perfect,  salvation  is 
cheap  and  easy — as  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he.  When  he  thinks 
himself  in  unity  with  the  All,  he  is  perfect.  Since  this  unity  is 
already  attained  in  reality,  if  not  always  in  human  thought,  there 
can  be  no  real  sin  or  evil.  The  idealist's  denial  of  worth  to  re- 
ligion's battle  against  sin  and  evil  reduces  practical  religion  to 
a  mere  appearance,  useless  in  itself,  and  renders  it  impotent  to 
produce  anything  except  comfortable  personal  feelings.  Religion 
becomes  a  way  of  making  oneself  feel  comfortable  in  a  universe 
one  cannot  change ;  nothing  else  can  really  be  attained.  Such  a 
God  is  then  worth  little ;  He  can  do  little  to  aid  this  much-suffer- 
ing world.  If  evil  is  unreal,  why  make  serious  efforts  to  combat 
it? 

In  opposition  to  the  absolutist's  God,  the  religious  humanists 
have  developed  the  conception  that  God  is  to  be  found  in  man's 
highest  social  experiences,  not  in  any  reality  beyond  man.  These 
philosophers  find  in  human  experience  the  beginning  and  end  of 
all  knowledge,  and  assert  that  this  experience  is  the  true  reality 
to  which  all  thought  refers.  Hence  they  conceive  of  God  as  a 
feature  of  experience.  As  John  Dewey  says,  God  is  "the  unity 
of  all  ideal  ends  arousing  us  to  desire  and  action."  God  is  then, 
not  a  being,  but  the  ideal  goal  that  motivates  human  lives.  God 
is  an  ideal,  the  highest  of  human  ideals,  and  his  reality  is  of  the 
same  sort  as  that  found  in  the  rest  of  human  experience. 

Such  a  God,  while  metaphysically  subjective,  arises  neverthe- 
less confessedly  and  openly  from  the  same  characteristic  of 
human  life  that  brought  about  the  traditional  objective  anthropo- 
morphic God,  although  it  may  express  a  higher  moral  idealism. 
The  anthropomorphic  God  was  the  projection  of  human  desires — 
this  subjective  God  is  likewise  confessedly  nothing  more  than 
human  ideal  desires  of  the  highest  type.  Humanism  is  thus  the 
old  anthropomorphism  become  conscious  and  critical  of  itself,  so 
that  its  ideal  is  fully  moral  and  it  is  also  conscious  that  it  is 
merely  setting  up  an  ideal.  It  is  the  "debunking"  as  well  as  the 
rectification  of  anthropomorphism.  The  old  God  is  gone,  but 
there  remain  the  highest  ideals  for  which  that  God  stood. 
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What  does  such  humanism  add  to  human  hfe?  Clarity  and 
sanity  of  thought,  of  course.  And  that,  we  must  admit,  is  a  gain. 
But  man  is  constantly  in  conflict  with  grave  evils,  something  that 
the  experience  of  the  last  years  has  demonstrated  only  too  bit- 
terly. Does  the  acceptance  of  the  humanist's  God  add  to  our 
courage  in  facing  radical  evil  or  give  us  any  added  incentive  to 
devote  ourselves  to  man's  task  of  improving  his  social  environ- 
ment ?  I  do  not  see  how  it  can.  For  ideals  have  no  power  of 
attaining  themselves  and  furnish  no  hope  of  their  own  attain- 
ability. Only  persons  can  bring  about  achievement.  Ideals  alone 
are  bloodless  things.  Humanism  neglects  the  age-long  cry  of  re- 
ligion, that  man  needs  assistance  in  his  task  of  attaining  the  good 
life  and  needs  hope  that  he  can  be  permanently  successful  in  in- 
creasing the  value  of  human  living.  When  faced  with  such  a 
demand,  humanism  appears  as  an  attempt  to  pull  oneself  up  by 
one's  bootstraps.  It  may  be  optimistic  as  to  the  results  of  human 
endeavors,  but  such  an  optimism  is  unjustified  without  any  under- 
lying metaphysical  realities  to  assure  man's  success.  In  a  crisis, 
such  optimism  quickly  evaporates.  A  God  who  adds  nothing  to 
the  universe  that  is  not  already  there  and  who  furnishes  no  guar- 
antee of  permanent  achievement  cannot  give  man  the  incentive 
to  righteous  living  he  so  much  needs. 

Man  has  furthermore  the  need  for  a  reality  that  will  provide 
him  with  an  inescapable  incentive,  whether  he  w^ishes  to  live  up 
to  his  highest  ideals  or  not.  We  all  experience  moods  in  which 
we  care  nothing  for  ideals  or  idealism,  not  even  for  our  own 
highest  welfare.  A  lit  of  anger,  hatred,  or  despondency  drives 
out  of  our  minds  all  consideration  for  the  future,  so  that  we  want 
what  we  want,  quite  regardless  of  our  own  good  or  that  of  others. 
In  such  a  contingency,  the  humanist  is  helpless,  for  he  has  no 
metaphysical  entities  upon  which  to  rely.  When  I  care  nought 
for  humanity,  humanism  has  no  hold  upon  me.  Ideals,  as  such, 
contain  no  categorical  ought,  compelling  me  to  accept  them  and 
to  harmonize  my  conduct  with  them.  A  purely  ideal  God  can 
produce  only  a  helpless  religion,  one  that  adds  little  value  to 
human  life. 

Religious  naturalism,  the  third  view  we  consider,  embodies 
another  modern  philosophical  conception,  which  has  likewise 
arisen  out  of  the  attempt  to  state  religion  in  terms  of  a  contem- 
porary philosophy.  Wieman  wants  to  define  God  in  such  a  way 
that  there  will  be  no  doubt  that  (iod  exists.  He  accordingly  de- 
fines God  as  "that  interaction  between  things  which  generates 
and   magnifies   personality    and   all    its    highest    values."     God    is 
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then  a  "process" — he  is  not  personal,  and  no  individual  thing  in 
its  total  individuality  is  a  part  of  God.  But  the  features  of  indi- 
vidual things  that  are  responsible  for  the  creation  and  increase  of 
good  may  well  belong  to  God.  God  is  literally  those  energies  of 
nature  that  render  possible  the  existence  and  increase  of  value. 

Such  a  God  certainly  exists,  for  there  are  plainly  good  events 
in  the  universe.  He  is  then  not  merely  subjective,  for  He  is  more 
than  ideals  and  includes  the  powers  that  realize  ideals.  But  zvhat 
is  this  sort  of  a  God?  He  is  whatever  is  scientifically  recognized 
to  further  the  occurrence  and  increase  of  values.  Then  He  in- 
cludes certain  features  of  physical  nature — the  sun,  the  earth, 
plants,  animals,  etc.,  in  so  far  as  they  produce  good — but  excludes 
these  same  entities  in  so  far  as  they  produce  evil.  God  is  also 
found  in  human  nature  and  human  beings,  in  so  far  as  they  do 
good,  but  is  not  those  features  of  human  nature  and  human  beings 
that  produce  evil.  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  what  is  scientifically 
observable,  as  Wieman  does,  God  cannot  then  be  any  individual 
being,  but  can  be  only  those  phases  of  physical  and  human  nature 
and  of  the  forces  working  therein  that  produce  good,  for  the  same 
individual  entity,  such  as  dynamite,  produces  at  one  time  a  great 
deal  of  good  and  at  another  a  great  deal  of  evil.  There  is  no  known 
entity  or  human  being  that  does  only  good — even  roses  have 
thorns  and  saints  make  mistakes.  God,  to  Wieman,  is  accordingly 
not  any  single  entity,  but  a  selection  of  the  good  features  out  of 
the  universe,  which  features  are  considered  together  under  the 
name.  God.  For  God  is  processes,  and  processes  always  belong  to 
entities  or  exist  only  among  entities — there  are  no  processes  known 
that  occur  apart  from  entities  undergoing  those  processes. 

What  can  we  say  of  the  religion  that  must  grow  out  of  such 
a  conception?  Wieman  has  embodied  in  his  conception  of  God, 
not  only  moral  ideals,  but  also  whatever  power  there  is  to  realize 
those  ideals,  the  latter  of  which  features  was  lacking  in  the  hu- 
manist's God.  Nevertheless,  his  religion  must  partake  of  many 
of  the  same  defects  that  are  found  in  the  humanist  religion.  The 
selection  of  certain  functionings  of  entities  and  the  naming  of 
them  God,  while  at  the  same  time  other  functionings  of  the  same 
entities  are  named  otherwise,  does  not  aid  man  in  his  search  for 
an  incentive  to  live  the  righteous  life.  No  one  denies  that  good 
is  sometimes  achieved — the  problem  is :  why  should  I,  when  I 
do  not  want  to  do  so,  nevertheless  bend  all  my  energies  to  the 
achievement  of  good?  Wieman  can  merely  reply  that  good  is 
continually  being  produced  by  the  processes  which  constitute 
God.    But  these  processes  plainly  do  not  purpose  to  produce  good 
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results ;  such  values  as  appear,  merely  arise  because  these  proc- 
esses, without  foresight  of  their  results,  and  because  of  their  own 
nature,  produce  good.  And  there  are  other  processes,  which, 
equally  because  of  their  nature,  produce  evil.  The  universe,  as  a 
whole,  is  then  morally  neutral,  producing  both  good  and  evil.  If 
I  do  not  really  care  what  I  do,  why  should  /  not  be  also  morally 
neutral  ? 

\Vieman's  God  moreover  suffers  from  the  defects  inherent  in 
any  limited  God.  In  this  suffering  world,  any  God  who  is  con- 
ceived as  lacking  overwhelming  power  is  inadequate  to  give  man 
the  hope  of  eventually  conquering  evil  and  to  nerve  man  to  the 
unremitting  effort  necessary  to  achieve  his  ideals.  The  denial 
that  God  can  at  the  same  time  be  overwhelmingly  powerful  and 
completely  good  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  gratuitous. 
Some  years  ago  I  propounded  a  line  of  thought  that  reconciles 
these  two  conceptions,  and  it  has  remained  unrefuted.  Wieman's 
God,  namely  these  good  processes,  must,  according  to  his  theory, 
be  seriously  and  effectually  hampered  and  possibly  overwhelmed 
by  the  tremendous  evil  forces  in  the  world.  If  we  must  reconcile 
ourselves  to  a  possible  failure  of  all  good  efforts,  divine  as  well 
as  human,  why  should  we  make  any  unusual  effort  to  prevent  the 
inevitable?  Wieman's  God  is  no  single  entity,  lacks  any  purpose, 
and  is  fatally  feeble.  Such  a  God  can  produce  only  a  feeble  re- 
ligion in  human  breasts. 

How  next  should  we  evaluate  the  revived  traditional  Chris- 
tianity, found  in  the  dialectical  theologians,  from  Kierkegaard  to 
Barth,  Brunner,  and  their  associates?  God.  to  them,  is  an  utterly 
and  completely  transcendent  being,  qualitatively  different  from 
anything  human,  quite  incomprehensible  by  human  categories,  ex- 
cept as  He  has  revealed  himself  by  his  Word.  Such  a  thoroughly 
un-human  God  avoids  the  modern  philosophical  charge  of  anthro- 
pomorphism. These  theologians  are  moreover  in  harmony  with 
the  humanists  and  religious  naturalists  in  denying  personality  to 
God.  This  transcendent  God  can,  moreover,  be  conceived  as  will- 
ing all  good,  so  that  the  most  sensitive  moral  conscience  can  find 
its  ideals  supported  in  this  concept. 

The  dialectical  theologians  have  taken  over  most  of  the  be- 
liefs developed  in  the  long  history  of  Christianity,  so  that  the 
practical  religion  growing  out  of  their  teaching  attains  the  values 
we  have  found  lacking  in  the  previously  discussed  philosophical 
religions.  These  theologians  are  far  wiser  than  their  critics — 
philoso]:)hers,  in  attempting  to  found  religion  anew,  have  neg- 
lected the  long  history  of  Christianity,  in  which  Christians  have 
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learned  by  experimentation  what  is  best  in  religion.  Those  experi- 
menters whose  suggestions  proved  unfortunate  have  been  called 
heretics.  The  traditional  Christianity  has  indeed  been  that  form 
of  religion  which  has  survived  because  of  its  appeal  to  practical 
men — Dewey  has  been  unfaithful  to  his  own  pragmatism  in  re- 
jecting a  tradition  that  came  out  of  so  much  experimentation ! 
It  is  indeed  not  surprising  that  the  dialectical  theology  has  made 
such  a  tremendous  appeal — it  has  preserved  important  values  that 
many  modern  philosophers  have  thrown  away. 

But  the  exclusive  reliance  of  the  dialectical  theology  upon  in- 
tuitionalism and  authority  is  a  fatal  defect.  Such  a  reliance  upon 
an  inner  voice,  setting  its  authority  up  so  that  it  can  in  no  wise 
be  criticized,  is  quite  contrary  to  the  whole  trend  of  modern 
science  and  thought,  which  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  criticiz- 
ing everything.  This  feature  is  also  contrary  to  the  main  trend 
of  Christian  tradition.  The  men  who  have  insisted  upon  follow- 
ing an  inner  voice  without  criticism  have  made  trouble  for  the 
Christian  Church  throughout  the  ages.  Occasionally  these  people 
have  been  geniuses,  as  was  George  Fox;  more  often  they  have 
been  highly  undesirable  fanatics.  From  the  Montanist  prophets 
down  to  contemporary  rattlesnake  handlers,  the  Church  has 
fought  such  extremists  for  the  sake  of  its  own  sanity  and  the 
values  they  denied.  When  two  advocates  of  the  dialectical  theol- 
ogy, as  Barth  and  Brunner,  disagree,  there  is  moreover  no  way 
of  determining  which  one  is  correct,  in  accordance  with  the  can- 
ons of  their  theory,  for  each  one  can  merely  assert  that  he  inter- 
prets the  true  Word  of  God.  The  dialectical  theology,  while 
preserving  many  of  the  Christian  values,  yet  in  its  denial  of 
reasonableness  and  its  refusal  of  any  critical  powers  to  man,  is 
outside  the  historic  line  of  Christian  development,  as  well  as  con- 
trary to  the  whole  tendency  of  the  modern  world.  It  has  no  way 
of  settling  controversies  among  its  own  advocates.  It  lacks  one 
of  the  greatest  of  values — the  power  of  self-criticism. 

It  remains  to  ask  the  question :  Is  it  possible  to  state  a  con- 
ception of  God  that  will  satisfy  modern  philosophical  demands 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  traditional  Christian  values? 
Any  answer  to  this  problem  depends  upon  what  we  consider  to 
be  the  rightful  demands  of  philosophy.  Certainly  we  cannot  sat- 
isfy the  demands  of  any  and  every  philosophy,  making  its  theses 
our  fundamental  assumptions.  We  have  indeed  no  obligation  to 
do  so.  For  almost  all  modern  philosophies,  especially  humanism 
and  naturalism,  do  not  lay  any  claim  to  logical  certainty.  They 
declare  that  they  have  merely  stated  working  hypotheses,  which 
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are  only  means  of  moving  towards  truth.  Such  philosophies  as 
absolute  idealism  have  moreover  been  so  often  refuted  that  their 
claims  are  at  least  highly  disputable.  If  then  no  modern  philosophy 
attains  irrefutable  certainty,  we  religious  thinkers  need  not  bind 
ourselves  by  adhering  to  any  contemporary  philosophy. 

But  we  must  heed  carefully  the  criticisms  urged  by  these  same 
philosophers.  While  philosophy  has  not  been  successful  in  set- 
ting up  any  well-accepted  systems,  it  has  been  extremely  powerful 
and  influential  in  its  critical  work.  The  history  of  philosophy  has 
indeed  been  a  criticism  of  one  philosophy  by  its  successors — those 
criticisms  contain  many  important  lessons  for  religious  thinkers. 
The  uncertainty  besetting  modern  philosophy  is  the  result  of  the 
very  keenness  and  cogency  of  philosophical  criticism.  The  failure 
of  orthodox  Christianity  to  secure  the  adherence  of  so  many 
modern  intellectual  leaders  is  moreover  due  to  its  failure  to  com- 
prehend and  consider  the  criticisms  of  religion  made  by  philoso- 
phy. In  particular,  the  charge  of  anthropomorphism  is  a  very 
serious  one.  Careful  thought  will  not  tolerate  an  anthropomorphic 
God,  and  rightly  so. 

How  then  can  we  conceive  of  God?  It  has  been  asserted  that 
personality  is  the  highest  form  of  existence  we  know,  so  that  if 
God  is  not  a  personality,  he  must  be  lower  than  man  and  cannot 
satisfy  man's  needs,  such  as  the  need  for  communion.  But  per- 
sonality as  applied  to  God  is  a  notoriously  vague  notion ;  no 
thinker  has  succeeded  in  defining  personality  exactly.  The  com- 
pletely personal  gods  were  the  anthropomorphic  gods  of  ancient 
religions.  Wieman  explicitly  denies  personality  to  God  because 
personality  is  generated,  as  far  as  we  know  it,  only  in  social  inter- 
course and  cannot  exist  apart  from  a  society,  i.e.,  personality 
implies  anthropomorphism.  The  obvious  solution  to  this  diffi- 
culty is  to  take  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  personality,  from 
which  its  values  spring,  and  to  conceive  of  God  in  terms  of  that 
characteristic,  rejecting  other  features  of  personality  that  do  not 
spring  from  this  fundamental   feature. 

That  fundamental  characteristic  is  purpose.  The  term  "will" 
has  traditionally  been  used  in  this  sense,  but  the  concept  of  will 
has  largely  been  dropped  from  modern  psychology.  Will,  in  its 
full  meaning,  denoting  real  choice  between  good  and  evil  pur- 
poses, moreover  presupposes  certain  highly  debatable  metaphysi- 
cal dogmas.  Hence  it  would  seem  best  to  use  instead  the  term 
purpose,  and  restrict  "will"  to  its  subsidiary  meaning  as  a  syno- 
nym for  purpose. 

Now  purpose  is  a  quite  precise  concept.  It  involves  the  notion 
of  a  conscious  future  goal,  as  yet  unattained,  so  that  a  purposing 
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God  may  be  conceived  as  working  in  this  mundane  universe  in 
which  we  human  beings  need  help  so  badly.  A  real  purpose  fur- 
thermore implies  power  to  act.  It  also  presupposes  reflection  and 
knowledge  in  directing  action  to  a  goal,  so  that  a  purposive  God 
is  a  conscious  God,  with  whom  men  may  commune.  Since  re- 
ligion ideally  conceives  of  God  as  perfectly  good,  God's  goal  is 
the  attainment  of  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  good.  A  supreme 
purpose  is  the  vital  feature  of  that  organization  of  impulses  we 
call  character,  for  human  character  is  merely  an  orientation  of 
life  about  one  (or  more)  purposes.  The  fact  that  God  has  this 
purpose  does  not  prevent  him  from  being  much  more  than  pur- 
pose, so  that  a  purposive  God  may  be  immanent  in  the  universe 
in  so  far  as  he  is  working  out  his  purpose  and  also  transcendent 
in  so  far  as  he  is  more  than  purpose.  It  is  not  necessary  to  know 
the  whole  of  God's  nature  in  order  to  impute  purpose  to  him. 
Thus  the  concept  of  purpose  implies  the  important  features  of 
personality. 

Purpose  does  not,  moreover,  imply  anthropomorphism.  For 
the  concept  of  purpose  has  been  applied  to  the  universe  by  such 
quite  non-anthropomorphic  thinkers  as  the  absolute  idealists.  We 
may  then  define  God  as  the  supremely  great  superhuman  being, 
possessing  a  fundamental  purpose  (and  consequently  also  reflec- 
tion, knowledge,  moral  character,  and  power)  directed  to  the 
maximum  of  value  (i.e..  He  is  supremely  and  completely  good). 
This  definition  seems  moreover  suitable  for  a  scientific  philosophy 
of  religion. 

The  importance  of  this  conception  of  God  appears  when  we 
consider  its  efifects  upon  human  life,  for  it  attains  the  religious 
values  lost  by  many  philosophies  of  religion.  The  notion  of  a 
purposive  God  furnishes  a  purpose  and  meaning  to  human  lives. 
If  God  has  this  purpose,  it  is  also  the  purpose  of  the  universe, 
of  which  he  is  the  central  feature,  and  so  it  is  a  fit  purpose  for 
humanity.  The  person  who  has  adopted  a  life-purpose  finds  that 
this  purpose  adds  immeasurable  value  to  every  act  which  con- 
duces to  the  achievement  of  that  purpose.  I  may  find  it  an  inter- 
esting and  engrossing  task  to  assist  the  underprivileged  and  find 
much  value  in  doing  so.  But  if  I  believe  that  my  activity  is  also 
doing  God's  will,  that  activity  becomes  immensely  more  worth 
while.  It  becomes  part  of  the  universe's  activity,  the  outgrowth 
of  my  devotion  to  the  supremely  lovable  being  in  the  universe, 
and  partakes  of  God's  own  value.  My  hfe,  in  so  far  as  I  am 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  God,  increases  greatly  in  its  worth, 
and  becomes  the  most  valuable  type  of  human  existence. 
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The  concept  of  a  purposeful  God  furthermore  nerves  human- 
ity to  effortful  and  determined  Hving.  The  amount  of  effort  I 
put  into  any  activity  depends  on  how  valuable  I  conceive  it  to  be. 
If  now  the  universe  is  not  morally  neutral  and  the  task  of  living 
a  righteous  life  is  part  of  the  universe's  purpose,  that  task  be- 
comes so  supremely  important  that  sincere  men  bend  all  their 
energies  to  such  a  task.  Since  this  task  is  supremely  worth  while, 
it  deserves  my  very  life — the  willingness  to  endure  martyrdom 
arises  from  this  conception.  The  ideal  of  righteousness  is  more- 
over not  itierely  subjective;  it  is  not  something  I  can  destroy  by 
neglecting  it.  It  is  woven  into  the  very  heart  of  the  universe,  and 
so  rightfully  demands  my  allegiance  whether  I  will  or  no.  I  can 
go  contrary  to  it,  but  only  at  the  grave  risk  of  rendering  my  ef- 
forts useless.  The  righteous  purpose  of  God  calls  to  me  with  cate- 
gorical force  from  without  me  and  also  from  the  inmost  fibre  of 
my  being,  since  I  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  responding  to 
that  call.  Only  an  objective  purposive  God  can  justify  a  cate- 
gorical imperative.  This  world  has  suffered  so  much  from  the 
evil  deeds  of  humanity  that  we  can  afford  to  dispense  with  no 
feature  which  will  advance  the  enterprise  of  righteous  living.  The 
conception  of  a  purposive  God  is  the  most  powerful  of  incentives 
to  a  righteous  life. 

This  concept  in  addition  gives  struggling  humanity  the  con- 
fidence that  man  is  not  alone  in  his  effort  to  improve  this  world 
— behind  man's  effort  there  is  a  stronger  power  who  aids  him. 
Such  a  belief  does  not,  however,  necessarily  give  anyone  the  as- 
surance of  victory,  for  there  is  also  the  fact  of  sin — action  con- 
trary to  God's  purpose.  The  world  has  been  arranged  so  that 
righteousness  will  succeed,  but  I  can  only  be  sure  of  ultimate 
victory  when  not  only  I,  but  also  all  other  persons,  carry  out 
God's  purpose.  What  we  usually  neglect  is  the  necessity  of  se- 
curing the  cooperation  of  others — it  takes  only  one  nation  to 
make  a  war,  but  it  takes  two  to  make  a  lasting  peace.  This  fact 
is  what  pacifists  have  often  neglected — for  a  genuine  peace,  I 
must  not  only  take  a  loving  attitude  to  others,  I  must  also  per- 
suade others  to  take  that  same  attitude.  Hence,  the  necessity  of 
preaching  the  gospel  to  all  men.  I  can  be  sure  of  man's  victory 
in  the  fight  for  righteousness  through  God's  help,  but  vital  prog- 
ress comes  about  when  not  only  I,  but  others  too,  work  for  that 
end. 

The  notion  of  a  perfectly  good  purposive  God,  moreover, 
makes  the  whole  of  a  righteous  life  into  a  series  of  religious  acts. 
'Hie  traditional  Christianity  has  been  inclined  to  deny  to  secular 
life  anv  religious  value.    The  life  of  the  religious  leader  and  per- 
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haps  that  of  the  social  worker  has  been  considered  rehgious,  but 
ordinary  people,  engaged  in  the  business  of  feeding,  clothing,  and 
serving  the  needs  of  mankind,  have  not  usually  been  considered 
religious  except  when  engaged  in  specifically  churchly  acts.  If 
God  is  concerned  with  achieving  all  possible  good,  what  worth- 
while activity  can,  however,  be  left  outside  of  God's  purpose?  Is 
not  the  man  who  raises  the  food  without  which  men  could  not 
work  just  as  indispensable  as  the  preacher  who  disseminates  the 
truth?  The  fact  that  there  are  many  good  farmers  and  few  good 
preachers  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  without  someone  to 
feed  preachers,  the  gospel  could  not  be  widely  preached.  Then 
merchants  who  aid  in  distributing  goods,  scientists  who  discover 
new  ways  of  producing  goods,  physicians  and  universities,  who 
relieve  suffering  or  train  individuals,  carry  out,  in  their  ordinary 
occupations,  the  will  of  God,  which  is  the  attainment  of  value. 
Such  supposedly  secular  occupations  become  really  religious,  and 
these  people,  in  their  ordinary  pursuits,  may  rightfully  feel  the 
thrill  of  aiding  in  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
only  non-religious  occupation  is  then  that  which  neglects  God  or 
does  evil,  for  any  activity  that  produces  any  good  becomes  the 
doing  of  God's  will,  and,  when  pursued  in  that  spirit,  becomes 
religious.  Religion  thus  spreads  its  shining  robe  of  endeavor  over 
the  whole  of  life. 

There  is  then  no  ultimate  conflict  between  the  demands  of 
philosophy  for  a  logically  defensible  position  and  the  requirements 
of  religion  for  the  most  valuable  life.  But  the  attainment  of  such 
a  goal  is  not  to  be  achieved  without  careful  thought  or  without 
some  transformation  of  our  uncritical  traditional  conception  of 
God.  Men  desire  a  paternalistic  God  who  will  satisfy  their  wishes 
— a  magnified  Santa  Glaus — rather  than  a  perfectly  moral  Being 
to  whose  high  ideals  we  must  adjust  our  own  purposes.  In  so  far 
as  this  latter  truly  Christian  conception  has  not  been  preached, 
we  Christians  must  confess  that  we  have  deserved  the  criticism 
of  philosophers,  and  should  thank  them  for  the  opposition  they  have 
given  us.  But  we  are  also  justified  in  rejecting  certain  contem- 
porary philosophic  conceptions  of  religion  and  of  God,  and  in 
substituting  a  conception  that  preserves  the  high  values  of  re- 
ligion developed  through  the  long  history  of  Christianity. 

Homer  H.  Dubs. 
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FROM  THE  ALUMNI  PRESIDENT 

It  is  a  genuine  privilege  for  me  to  send  a  message  to  my 
fellow-alumni  of  the  Duke  School  of  Religion.  I  am  sure  that 
as  we  think  of  Duke  we  are  saddened  by  the  loss  of  President 
Few,  a  great  Christian  gentleman,  who  strove  in  his  own  life  and 
in  the  many  lives  he  touched  "to  unite  those  two  so  often  divided, 
knowledge  and  vital  piety,"  eruditio  et  religio.  He  was  a  true 
friend  of  the  School  of  Religion.  Its  interests  were  close  to  his 
heart.    We  shall  miss  him. 

Our  School  of  Religion  has  now  been  in  existence  almost 
fifteen  years.  It  has  been  sending  a  steady  stream  of  young  men 
into  the  ministry  of  the  Christian  church  for  well  over  a  decade. 
A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits.  What  is  the  quality  of  these  men? 
It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  older  ministers  at 
times  and  from  others  whose  judgment  is  respected  that  their 
quality  is  good.  We  have  heard  it  said  that  the  young  preachers 
from  Duke  are  not  unwilling  to  tackle  hard  jobs,  that  they  joy- 
ously take  difficult  charges  and  infuse  a  new  life  into  them,  that 
they  are  good  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ.  Certainly  all  of  us 
should  be  pleased  to  think  that  in  the  main  our  ministries  are 
vindicating  the  existence  of  the  Duke  School  of  Religion,  and 
should  constantly  remember  that  its  reputation  stands  or  falls 
with  us. 

May  I  say  a  serious  word  or  two  along  a  line  of  thought  that 
is  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us?  Undoubtedly  we  are  living  in  a  criti- 
cal day  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  Christian  church  is  under- 
going insidious  and  deadly  attack  in  several  great  nations.  At  the 
same  time  in  many  nations,  including  our  own,  more  and  more 
human  beings  seem  to  be  turning  to  the  church  as  the  one  hope, 
the  one  bulwark  against  the  forces  of  desolation  and  despair.  This 
appeal  to  the  church  to  help  save  civilization  places  an  enormous 
responsibility  upon  the  Christian  ministry,  and  especially  upon 
those  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  graduate  study  and 
advanced  training.  We  will  have  a  large  part  in  determining 
whether  or  not  the  church  shall  satisfy  this  desperate  desire  in 
the  heart  of  humanity  for  something  abiding  and  permanent  in 
a  chaotic  world.  Our  fathers  never  faced  such  problems  as  we 
are  facing  and  will  have  to  face  in  the  days  ahead.  We  are  sailing 
an  uncharted  sea.  And  yet  we  do  not  need  to  go  alone.  He  whom 
we  profess  to  serve  will  be  our  constant  companion  if  we  will 
have  it  so.  Through  us  He  will  be  able  to  work  out  his  mighty 
purposes  if   we   commit   ourselves  anew  as  instruments  into  his 
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hands.  As  I  see  it,  it  is  of  terrific  importance,  of  overwhelming 
urgency,  that  we  exercise  every  ounce  of  our  abiHty,  wisdom,  and 
consecration  in  meeting  the  responsibiHties  that  face  us  as  we 
undertake  to  stand  as  Men  of  God  in  this  time  of  fearful  tragedy 
and  yet  of  unparalleled  opportunity. 

I  wish  we  had  more  and  better  chances  for  serious  discus- 
sions with  one  another.  I  am  sure  it  would  help  us  to  get  together 
more  often  in  groups,  small  or  large,  for  the  exchange  of  ideas 
and  the  building  of  the  fellowship.  I  trust  each  of  us  will  take 
advantage  of  any  such  opportunities  as  may  come  his  way.  Let 
us  all  begin  planning  now  to  attend  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
School  of  Religion  at  Duke  next  June,  and  if  possible  take  in 
the  entire  week  of  the  Pastors'  School,  during  which  the  banquet 
will  be  held. 

If  you  have  any  suggestions  relating  to  the  School  of  Religion 
Alumni  Association,  don't  hesitate  to  drop  me  a  line. 

C.  C.  Herbert,  Jr. 


HAVERFORD  COLLECTION  OF  PALESTINIAN 
ARTIFACTS 

In  the  spring  of  1940  a  collection  of  archaeological  artifacts 
from  the  Beth-Shemesh  Museum  of  Haverford  College  was 
loaned  to  Duke  University  for  a  period  of  five  years  on  condition 
that  they  would  be  properly  displayed.  These  artifacts,  which 
are  now  on  display  in  Room  210,  School  of  Religion,  are  from 
the  Haverford  excavations  directed  by  Dr.  Elihu  Grant  between 
1928  and  1933  at  Beth-Shemesh,  midway  between  Jerusalem  and 
the  Mediterranean  in  the  foothills  of  Judah. 

The  objects  date  back  to  the  "time  of  Abraham" — known  to 
archaeologists  as  the  Middle  Bronze  Age  (20th  to  16th  centuries 
B.C.).  Representing  this  period  are  a  dish  or  plate  which  was 
found  in  a  tomb,  and  a  carinated  bowl ;  the  name  of  the  latter  is 
interesting  since  it  comes  from  the  Latin  word  "carina,"  meaning 
prow  of  a  ship  and  designates  the  shape  or  outline  of  the  bowl. 
One  notes  that  certain  pottery  of  this  period  has  flat  bottoms; 
since  it  was  originally  intended  to  be  stuck  in  the  ground,  the 
bottoms  are  usually  pointed.  Representative  of  the  Late  Bronze 
Age  (15th  to  13th  centuries),  which  marked  a  degenerate  inter- 
lude in  craftsmanship,  is  a  large  water  jug;  such  jugs  were  found 
in  cisterns  into  which  they  had  fallen  when  the  unfortunate  water 
carrier's  rope  slipped.  At  first  lamps  were  merely  saucers  of  oil 
into  which  a  wick  was  stuck  and  ignited ;  of   course,  the  wick 
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frequently  fell  over  and  was  extinguished,  so  the  device  of  making 
the  rim  of  the  saucer  a  bit  irregular  was  tried ;  by  the  time  of  the 
Late  Bronze  Age,  the  spouts  or  lips  were  made  into  the  rim  and 
this  type  of  lamp  remained  the  conventional  one  until  the  impor- 
tation of  Greek  lamps  about  the  third  century  B.C. 

Characteristic  of  the  pottery  of  the  12th  and  11th  centuries 
B.C.  is  Philistine  ware  whose  decoration  generally  consists  of 
birds  or  fish.  This  ware  is  especially  prized  since  it  represents 
about  all  we  have  as  a  cultural  heritage  from  the  Philistines. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  art  and  use  of  cosmetics  was  not 
unknown  to  these  early  peoples  and  we  find  in  the  artifacts,  char- 
acteristic of  the  Divided  Monarchy  period,  small  black  ointment 
juglets  often  called  "vanity  cases"  and  sometimes  used  as  con- 
tainers for  perfume. 

After  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  Kings  of  Judah 
established  by  royal  authority  standard  jars  for  the  determination 
of  weights  and  measures.  Stamps  were  put  on  the  handles  of  the 
jars  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  taxes  and  to  guarantee  standard 
measure.  The  handles  are  always  found  broken  off  the  jars, 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  latter  were  broken  as  soon 
as  they  were  emptied  of  their  contents  in  order  that  they  would 
not  be  used  a  second  time.  A  plaster  cast  of  such  a  stamp  bear- 
ing the  inscription  "Belonging  to  the  King"  is  found  in  the  Hav- 
erford  Collection. 

There  are  many  other  objects  of  interest  to  be  seen  in  the 
collection  including  fragments  of  Cypriote  or  "wishbone"  pottery, 
a  flint  sickle,  four  carnelian  beads,  and  a  box  of  oxidized  raisins 
found  in  the  storage  rooms  of  a  house  which  was  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  second  half  of  the  11th  century  B.C.,  during  the  lifetime 
of  Samuel. 

The  University  has  also  recently  acquired  a  fine  parchment 
(vellum)  scroll  of  the  Pentateuch,  19^  inches  high  and  70  feet 
9^  inches  long,  written  about  1700  A.D.  in  Europe.  While  an- 
cient Palestinian  scrolls  were  written  on  papyrus,  this  scroll  never- 
theless gives  students  a  fair  idea  of  what  "the  Law"  looked  like 
in  the  time  of  Jesus. 

W.  F.  Stinespring. 
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THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  ECUMENICAL 
MOVEMENT 

A  report  on  the  present  status  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement 
involves  first,  the  growth  of  church  union  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  secondly,  the  actual  progress  in  the  formation  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  The  outstanding  recent  development 
in  Church  union  is  the  compulsory  union  of  Christian  churches  in 
Japan  under  conditions  dictated  by  the  Japanese  government  so 
that  they  will  become  an  integral  part  of  the  new  national  order. 
The  proposed  plan  excludes  foreigners  from  administrative  posts 
in  the  church  and  prohibits  the  use  of  foreign  money.  The  unifi- 
cation of  the  Japanese  churches  has  been  a  goal  toward  which 
they  have  been  moving  for  a  good  while  and  reports  indicate  that 
for  many  of  the  Japanese  Christians  the  unification  comes  as  a 
genuine  evolution  and  not  from  mere  compulsion.  On  the  other 
hand,  "union  enforced  against  the  consciences  of  bodies  of  Chris- 
tians would  obviously  lack  all  genuine  ecumenical  quality." 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  situation  in  China  is  due  to 
the  transfer  of  the  government  and  the  movement  of  vast  Chinese 
populations  to  the  western  provinces.  It  is  difiicult  for  each  de- 
nomination to  follow  its  members  and  reestablish  their  work  in 
this  situation.  This  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  numerous  union 
projects  and  comity  arrangements.  There  is  also  agitation  in 
these  provinces  for  "a  united  church  of  the  West."  In  India,  the 
East  Indies,  Africa,  Australasia  and  Latin  America  there  is 
steady  pressure  toward  church  union,  chiefly  on  the  part  of  the 
native  Christian  membership  of  the  various  churches  in  each 
territory. 

The  progress  of  the  movement  in  Europe  has  been  seriously 
retarded  by  the  present  war  but  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  com- 
munication and  the  resurgence  of  nationalistic  feelings,  the 
movement  has  made  some  progress.  In  Great  Britain  the  two 
organizations  of  the  free  churches,  the  Council  on  Christian  Faith 
and  Common  Life  and  the  English  Free  Church  Assembly,  have 
recently  united.  The  "Scheme  for  Church  Reunion"  continues  to 
be  discussed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  English  Free  Churches.  Conversations  continue  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  various  eastern  Orthodox  churches  con- 
cerning the  question  of  union. 

In  the  United  States  various  movements  toward  union  have 
been  made,  including  the  final  consummation  of  Methodist  union 
in  1939  and  of  the  merger  of  the  Evangelical  Synod  and  the  Re- 
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formed  Church  in  1940.  Movements  are  on  foot  looking  toward 
the  possibihty  of  closer  cooperation  between  the  Northern  Baptist 
Convention  and  the  Disciples  of  Christ ;  between  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ  and  the  Evangelical  Church,  both  of  which 
are  essentially  Methodistic  in  polity  and  which  are  likely  to  be 
the  next  case  of  church  union  to  reach  actual  completion.  The 
American  Lutheran  Convention  and  the  Missouri  Synod  are  con- 
tinuing discussions  on  the  basis  of  articles  of  belief  already 
adopted.  The  Northern  and  Southern  Presbyterian  churches  are 
discussing  a  fresh  proposal  for  reunion  which  would  provide  for 
regional  synods,  a  large  measure  of  decentralization  and  a  degree 
of  autonomy  for  the  Southern  branch.  The  Northern  Presbyte- 
rian and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches  have  entered  upon  a 
fresh  stage  of  their  negotiations  which  at  one  time  threatened  to 
be  discontinued.  There  is  a  continued  growth  of  organizations 
for  church  cooperation  and  federation,  especially  in  state  councils 
of  churches.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  just  joined 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  which  con- 
tinues to  grow  in  scope  and  influence. 

The  work  of  forming  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  pro- 
ceeding as  rapidly  as  could  be  expected.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Council,  originally  scheduled  for  1941,  has  had  to  be  postponed 
on  account  of  the  European  War.  Some  churches  which  have 
expressed  the  intention  of  joining  the  Council,  have  to  wait  for 
final  action  on  their  governing  bodies  which  only  meet  at  long 
intervals.  Up  to  date  sixty-eight  ecclesiastical  bodies  have  actually 
accepted  membership,  among  the  latest  being  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Five  Years  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  Ecumenical  Movement  is  already  demonstrating  some  of 
its  possibilities  in  the  work  of  the  ad  interim  committees  in  Ge- 
neva, which  is  the  active  center.  It  has  been  able  to  be  of  great 
assistance  to  certain  of  the  continental  churches  and  its  secretaries 
and  other  representatives  have  been  able  to  travel  in  and  through 
the  warring  countries  of  Europe  with  amazing  facility.  They  are 
keeping  in  touch  with  scattered  and  refugee  church  members  and 
not  merely  distributing  material  relief  but  giving  helpful  counsel 
and  encouragement.  They  are  even  able  to  hold  religious  gather- 
ings in  Scandinavian  and  eastern  European  countries.  The  Com- 
missions of  the  Council  are  carrying  on  the  studies  already  initi- 
ated in  the  "Life  and  Work"  and  "Faith  and  Order"  conferences 
so  as  in  some  measure  to  conserve  the  Ecumenical  spirit  against 
the  disintigration  of  the  war  and  to  prepare  for  spiritual  recon- 
struction and  a  larger  unity  when  the  war  is  over. 

Elbert  Russell. 
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THESES  PREPARED  BY  CLASS  OF  1940 

Andrews,  \\'.  E.,   The  Contribution  of  Penitential  Discipline  to 

Early  Irish  Christianity. 
Arbaugh,  R.  N.,  The  Eschatology  of  Otto,  Bishop  of  Freising, 

as  Interpreted  from  his  Chronicle. 
Bagby,  Steadman,  An  Introduction  to  the  Conception  of  Salva- 
tion Held  bv  the  Barthians. 
Barrs,  W.   K.;  Some  Suggested   Uses  of  the  Culture   Complex 

Concept  by  the  Pastor. 
Brady,  W.  H.,  The  Use  of  Drama  in  the  Religious  Education  of 

American  Protestant  Churches  from  1900  to  1939. 
Brown,   R.   O.,   The  Christian  Conception  of  Salvation  as  Pre- 
sented by  Albert  C.  Knudson  and  Edwin  Lewis. 
Bustle,  W.  R.,  The  Doctrinal  Aspect  of  Evangelism  as  Carried 
on  in  Recent  Years  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
Crutchfield,   F.   a..    Christian  Principles  in   the   Teachings  of 

Epictetus. 
Dodge,  W.  W.,  An  Analysis  of  Efforts  to  Enrich  Worship  Serv- 
ices in  Non-liturgical  Churches  in  America  Since  1920. 
Foley,  L.  P.,  The  Religious  and  Social  Significance  of  the  Eng- 
lish Morality  Plays. 
Freeman,    R.     L.,    Inquisitorial    Procedure    Against    Cathanst 

Heresy  in  the  Era  of  Bernard  Qui. 
Fulton,  J.  W.,  The  Religious  Thought  of  William  Ernest  Hock- 
ing. .  , 
Hickman,  V.  R.,  Kenyon  L.  ButterfieWs  Contributions  to  the 

Betterment  of  Rural  Church  Life  in  America. 
Kelley,   M.   H.,   a   Critique  of  Musical  Appreciation  in  Rural 

Churches  in  North  Carolina. 
Kiker,  S.  M.,  Richard  Rolle's  Synthesis  of  the  Contemplative  and 

McLeod,  W.  G..  The  Significance  of  Abelard^s  Historia  Calami- 
tatum  for  the  Study  of  Church  History. 

Milstead,  H.  a..  The  Religion  of  Plutarch  in  the  Light  of  Con- 
temporary Christianity. 

PiTTARD,  J.  L.,  The  Factor  of  Imitation  in  Adolescent  Religion. 

Reichard,  J.   C,   The  Language  and  Meaning  of  the  Book  of 

Jonah.  ■      ,     r-i    ■ 

Richardson    H.  P.,  Shifting  Trends  and  Emphases  in  the  Chris- 
tian Missionary  Enterprise  1928-1938  (A  Study  of  the  Find- 
ings of  the  Jerusalem  and  Madras  Conferences). 
Weinland,  D.  E.,  William  James's  Doctrine  of  Religious  Belief. 
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CHANGES  IN  APPOINTMENTS  OF  ALUMNI 

Alabama — D.  C.  Whitsett,  B.D.  '33,  from  Demopolis  to  St. 
Mark's,  Montgomery. 

Baltimore — Ralph  M.  Sharpe,  B.D.  '32,  from  Marvin,  Washing- 
ton, to  Mount  Airy. 

Florida — H.  S.  Austin,  B.D.  '32,  from  Citra  to  Seminole. 

Holston — F.  B.  Jackson,  B.D.  '34,  from  Sweetwater  to  First, 
Morristown,  Tenn. ;  H.  M.  Russell,  B.D.  '33,  from  Hanger  to 
Narrows,  Va. ;  J.  A.  Smalling,  B.D.  '38,  from  Strawberry 
Plains  to  Lead  Mines,  Tenn. 

Kentucky — S.  W.  Funk,  B.D.  '30,  from  Louisa  to  Stanford. 

Little  Rock — D.  T.  Rowe,  '30,  from  Lonoke  to  Carr.  Pine  Bluff. 

Louisiana — J.  C.  Sensintaffar,  B.D.  '35,  from  Jonesville  to  Ter- 
riday;  R.  R.  Branton,  B.D.  '30,  from  Natchitoches  to  First, 
Bogalusa. 

Mississippi — Phil  H.  Grice,  B.D.  '39,  from  Long  Beach  to  Terry. 

Missouri — J.  F.  Trammel,  B.D.  '33,  from  Extension  Secretary, 
Board  of  Christian  Education,  to  Hamilton ;  W.  E.  Crook, 
B.D.  '34,  from  Troost  Avenue,  Kansas  City  (Southwest  Mis- 
souri Conf.),  to  Glasgow. 

North  Alabama — R.  L.  Dill,  Jr.,  '35,  from  Lake  Highlands,  Bir- 
mingham, to  Brandon  Memorial. 

North  Arkansas — R.  E.  L.  Bearden.  Jr..  B.D.  '38,  from  Luxora 
to  Truman;  V.  E.  Chalfant,  B.D.  '31,  from  Cotton  Plant  to 
West  Memphis. 

North  Carolina — C.  J.  x^ndrews,  B.D.  '32,  from  Warsaw-Magnolia 
to  Webb  Avenue,  Burlington ;  W.  C.  Ball,  B.D.  '27,  from  St. 
Paul,  Goldsboro  to  Queen  Street,  Kinston ;  A.  E.  Brown, 
B.D.,  '31,  from  Yanceyville  to  Parkton ;  J.  V.  Early,  '34,  from 
Hillsboro  to  Yanceyville ;  P.  H.  Fields,  '30,  from  Rose  Hill 
to  Rosemary ;  J.  T.  Greene,  B.D.  '38,  from  Rougemont  to 
Four  Oaks ;  H.  L.  Harrell,  '39,  from  Duke  Chapel  to  Dover ; 
L.  V.  Harris,  '31,  from  Ahoskie  to  Mount  Gilead ;  F.  D. 
Hedden,  B.D.  '36,  from  Associate  Pastor,  Edenton  Street, 
Raleigh,  to  Louisburg;  O.  L  Hinson,  '33,  from  Webb  Avenue, 
Burlington,  to  Halifax ;  W.  F.  Keeler,  '39,  from  West  End  to 
St.  John-Gibson ;  M.  W.  Lawrence,  B.D.  '30,  from  Person 
Street,  Raleigh,  to  Wliiteville ;  J.  W.  Lineberger,  '33,  from  St. 
John-Gibson  to  Fairmont ;  E.  G.  Overton,  '39,  from  Person  to 
Fayetteville ;  J.  H.  Overton,  B.D.  '39,  from  Pikeville-Elm 
Street  to  Associate  Pastor,  Edenton  Street,  Raleigh ;  F.  M. 
Patterson,  B.D.  '38,  from  Extension  Secretary,  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, to  Milton ;  J.  G.  Phillips,  B.D.  '29,  from  Louisburg  to 
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Bethel ;  J.  R.  Regan,  '33,  from  Hatteras  to  Mattamuskeet ; 
Leon  Russell,  B.D.  '30,  from  Hayes-Barton,  Raleigh,  to  Cen- 
tenary, New  Bern ;  D.  M.  Sharpe,  '27,  from  Mt.  Gilead  to 
Person  Street,  Raleigh ;  A.  M.  Smith,  '39,  from  Siler  City  to 
V^ance;  A.  C.  Thompson,  B.D.  '33,  from  Columbia  to  West 
End;  T.  J.  Whitehead,  B.D.  '35,  from  Christ  Church,  Hen- 
derson, to  North  Gates. 

North  Georgia — M.  S.  Robertson,  '38,  from  Redan  to  Salem. 

North  Texas — T.  H.  Minga,  B.D.  '31,  from  Frisco  to  Honey 
Grove. 

South  Carolina — J.  H.  Justus,  B.D.  '34,  from  North  Charleston 
to  Chaplain,  U.  S.  Army;  R.  H.  Taylor,  B.D.  '35,  from  Little 
Rock  to  Turbeyville-Orlanto ;  T.  E.  Jones,  B.D.  '39,  from 
Mullins  to  South  Aynor;  T.  M.  Merriman,  '36,  from  Kitty 
Hawk  (North  Carolina  Conf.)  to  Norway;  J.  E.  Scott,  Jr., 
'35,  from  Eutawville  to  Cottageville ;  T.  B.  Smith,  '36,  from 
Bowman  to  Harleyville;  J.  M.  Copeland,  B.D.  '37,  from 
Murray  Hill,  Jacksonville  (Fla.  Conf.)  to  Yemasee. 

SoutJicrn  California-Arizona — Ray  A.  Cooke,  B.D.  '35,  from  East- 
mont.  Los  Angeles,  to  Chaplain,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Southwest  Missouri — J.  A.  Guice,  B.D.  '30,  from  Melrose,  Kansas 
City,  to  Brookside,  Kansas  City. 

Tennessee — J.  J.  Stowe,  Jr.,  '34,  from  Spring  Hill  to  Bell  Buckle; 
J.  D.  Bass,  '31,  from  Elm  Street,  Nashville,  to  Deckard. 

Upper  South  Carolina — J.  W.  Johnson,  '31,  from  Gordon  Me- 
morial, Winnsboro,  to  Seneca-Newry ;  C.  F.  DuBose,  B.D. 
'39,  from  Irmo  to  Cayce ;  C.  O.  Bell,  '32,  from  Cayce  to 
Central-St.  James,  Laurens ;  M.  E.  Derrick.  '30,  from  McCor- 
mick  to  Amma  Gray-Bramlett,  Woodruff ;  E.  W.  Hardin, 
B.D.  '38,  from  Assistant,  Centenary,  Winston-Salem  (West- 
ern N.  C.  Conf.),  to  Graniteville ;  L.  B.  George,  B.D.  '33, 
from  Fort  Mill  to  Hickory  Grove;  D.  W.  Reese,  B.D.  '39, 
from  Assistant,  St.  Paul's,  Greenville,  to  Assistant,  Bethel, 
Spartanburg. 

Virginia — J.  H.  Blakemore,  B.D.  '34,  from  Marquis  Memorial, 
Staunton,  to  Trinity,  Alexandria;  D.  D.  Holt,  B.D.  '33,  from 
First,  Charlottesville,  to  Centenary,  Lynchburg ;  C.  W.  Haley, 
B.D.  '36,  from  Boonsboro  to  Fox  Hill-Central ;  S.  E.  Donald, 
B.D.  '33,  from  Virginia  Beach  to  Chaplain,  U.  S.  Army;  J.  W. 
Brown,  B.D.  '33,  from  Assistant,  Centenary,  Richmond  to 
Chester;  H.  H.  Smith,  B.D.  '36,  from  South  View-Providence, 
Lynchburg,  to  St.  Paul,  Richmond ;  W.  L.  Scearce,  '33,  from 
Market  Street,  Onancock,  to  Marquis  Memorial,  Staunton ; 
Lee  S.  Varner,  '37,  from  Peninsula  Conference  to  Onancock. 
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Western  North  Carolina — R.  H.  Taylor,  '35,  from  Oaklev  to 
Asbiiry  Memorial,  Ashville ;  \V.  F.  Beadle,  '35,  from  Rock- 
wood  to  Fairview;  K.  G.  Holt,  '31,  from  Mocksville  to  Lei- 
cester-Bell ;  H.  L.  LaFevers,  '36,  from  Robbinsville  to  IVIar- 
shall;  R.  M.  Varner,  '39,  from  Weaverville  to  Mills  River; 
G.  M.  Schreyer,  B.D.  '39,  from  Leicester-Bell  to  Tryon; 
J.  M.  Brandon,  Jr.,  '38,  from  Fairview  to  Weaverville ;  T.  G. 
Highfill,  B.D.  '2,2,,  from  Cherryville  to  New  Hope-Bethel ;  C.  P. 
Bowles,  B.D.  '32,  from  Alain  Street,  Belmont,  to  W'adesboro ; 
J.  B.  McLarty,  B.D.  '39,  from  Mount  Holly  to  Boone ;  W.  C. 
Sides,  '38,  from  Ivey  to  Mocksville;  J.  C.  Stokes,  B.D.  '34, 
from  Oak  Ridge  to  Wilkesboro ;  L.  P.  Barnett,  B.E.  '35,  from 
Pineville  to  Cramerton ;  W.  C.  Dutton,  '36,  from  Midway  to 
Dallas;  P.  R.  Taylor,  B.D.  '38.  from  Trinity  to  Oak  Ridge; 
J.  A.  Lindsey,  B.D.  '39,  from  Norwood  to  Junior  Preacher, 
Wesley  Memorial,  High  Point;  I.  L.  Roberts,  B.D.  '29,  from 
Franklin  to  Randleman ;  M.  B.  Shives,  '39,  from  Sunshine  to 
Emma;  M.  C.  Reese,  B.D.  '2,7,  from  Mount  Mitchell  to  Hen- 
rietta; G.  F.  Hood,  B.D.  '32,  from  Boulevard,  Statesville,  to 
North  Forest,  Morganton;  R.  J.  Barnwell,  B.  D.  '22,  from 
Dallas,  to  Ann  Street,  Concord;  R.  B.  Shumaker,  '31,  from 
Tabernacle,  Albemarle,  to  Kerr  Street,  Concord ;  E.  B.  Ed- 
wards, B.D.  '31,  from  Bethel-Boger  to  Rocky  Ridge,  Concord; 
J.  E.  Rink,  B.  D.  '38,  from  Assistant,  Wesley  Memorial, 
High  Point,  to  Norwood ;  C.  B.  Ross,  '38,  from  Main  Street- 
Rowan,  Salisbury,  to  Assistant,  First  Church,  Salisbury ;  H.  E. 
Jones,  B.D.  '26,  from  Mills  River  to  Bryson  City ;  J.  L.  Stokes, 
B.D.  '32,  from  Randleman  to  Franklin ;  G.  W.  Bumgarner, 
B.D.  '39,  from  Murphy  to  Morning  Star ;  F.  E.  Howard.  B.D. 
'35,  from  Farmer  to  Erlanger,  Lexington ;  John  Hoyle,  '27, 
from  District  Superintent,  Statesville  District  to  First  Church, 
Lexington ;  H.  G.  Hardin,  '27,  from  Rocksford  Street,  Mt. 
Airy,  to  Assistant,  Centenary,  Winston-Salem ;  A.  A.  Kyles, 
B.D.  '29,  from  Cooleemee  to  Central  Terrace,  Winston-Salem ; 
J.  C.  Reichard,  B.D.  '40.  from  Bynum  (N.  C.  Conf.)  to 
Troutman;  J.  G.  Wilkinson.  B.D.  '31,  from  Black  Mountain 
to  Dallas. 
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ALUMNI  AS  DISTRICT  MISSIONARY  SECRETARIES 

The  office  of  District  Missionary  Secretary  is  prescribed  by 
the  Discipline  as  follows :  "There  shall  be  a  District  Missionary 
Secretary  in  each  District  nominated  by  the  District  Superintend- 
ent and  publicly  assigned  by  the  Bishop.  He  shall  work  in 
co-operation  with  the  District  Superintendent  and  Conference 
Missionary  Secretary.''  This  is  an  important  office  of  great  po- 
tentialities. It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  a  large  number  of  alumni 
of  the  School  of  Religion  are  serving  as  District  Secretaries  and 
thus  have  an  opportunity  to  put  into  effect  the  theoretical  instruc- 
tion which  they  received  as  students.  A  partial  list  of  those  who 
have  been  appointed  to  this  office  is  as  follows :  J.  E.  Shewbert, 
Sweetwater  District,  Northwest  Texas ;  T.  H.  Minga,  Paris  Dis- 
trict, North  Texas ;  E.  S.  Denton,  Owensboro  District,  Louisville ; 
R.  G.  Tuttle,  Greensboro  District,  Western  North  Carolina;  I.  L. 
Roberts,  High  Point  District,  Western  North  Carolina ;  C.  C.  Her- 
bert, Jr.,  Salisbury  District,  Western  North  Carolina ;  W.  R.  Kelly, 
Waynesville  District,  Western  North  Carolina ;  E.  K.  McLarty, 
Jr.,  Winston-Salem  District.  Western  North  Carolina;  W.  F. 
Cooley,  Fayetteville  District,  North  Arkansas ;  J.  N.  Hinson,  Cor- 
inth District,  North  Mississippi ;  M.  C.  Dunn,  Durham  District, 
North  Carolina ;  J.  R.  Poe,  Elizabeth  City  District,  North  Caro- 
lina ;  T.  R.  Jenkins,  Fayetteville  District,  North  Carolina ;  Leon 
Russell,  New  Bern  District,  North  Carolina;  E.  D.  Weathers,  Ra- 
leigh District,  North  Carolina ;  C.  W.  Goldston,  Rocky  Mount 
District,  North  Carolina ;  C.  W.  Barbee,  Wilmington  District, 
North  Carolina;  M.  S.  McCastlain,  Brownsville  District,  Mem- 
phis ;  P.  E.  Cook.  Marion  District,  South  Carolina ;  F.  S.  James, 
Sumter  District,  South  Carolina;  J.  F.  Trammel,  Chillicothe-Rich- 
mond  District,  Missouri. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY— FIRST  SEMESTER 

In  the  current  school  year  the  purpose  of  the  School  of  Re- 
ligion student  body  has  been  an  attempt  to  promote  a  sense  of 
brotherhood  among  all  the  members.  Vital  issues  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  students  in  the  hope  that  they  will  become,  to  some 
degree,  aware  of  the  ministerial  problems  and  the  opportunities 
that  are  theirs  in  the  Christian  ministry.  At  the  same  time  a 
full  program  of  activity  has  been  pursued,  including  work  of  both 
social  and  religious  nature. 
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The  Reception  Committee,  headed  by  Paul  Carruth,  welcomed 
the  incoming  junior  class  at  the  opening  of  the  semester.  This 
class,  having  forty-six  members,  was  the  largest  ever  to  enter 
the  School  of  Religion.  These  men  with  the  other  members  of 
the  student  body  and  the  faculty  were  entertained  at  several  re- 
ceptions, parties  and  teas  under  the  supervision  of  Brooks  Patton 
and  other  members  of  the  Social  Committee. 

Dean  Elbert  Russell  opened  a  series  of  student  forums  by 
leading  a  discussion  on  the  "Task  of  the  Church  in  a  World  at 
War."  Another  outstanding  forum  was  on  the  subject,  "The 
Renaissance  of  Biblical  Theology,"  and  was  led  by  Dr.  Harvie 
Branscomb.  These  forums,  as  well  as  several  others,  were  planned 
and  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Joe  Caldwell,  Qiairman  of 
the  Forum  Committee. 

Several  outstanding  speakers  were  brought  to  the  campus  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Christian  Social  Action  Committee,  the 
function  of  which  is  to  call  attention  to  contemporary  political 
and  social  events  and  their  relation  to  Christianity.  Dr.  A.  J. 
Muste,  National  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Fellowship  of  Re- 
conciliation, spoke  on  "The  Christian  Pacifist  Keeping  Faith." 
Edwin  L.  Brock,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  then  secured  Mr. 
John  Swomley,  Youth  Secretary  of  the  Fellowship,  to  speak  to 
the  student  body  on  the  subject,  "Is  Pacifism  Practical?"  Mr. 
J.  Olcutt  Sanders,  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
was  on  the  campus  for  two  days  to  advise  conscientious  objectors 
under  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

Mr.  Roy  McCorkel,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Intersemi- 
nary  Movement  in  America,  visited  the  school  and  spoke  on  the 
subject,  "The  World  Church  and  the  World  Crisis."  Thomas 
C.  Hendrix  headed  a  delegation  of  School  of  Religion  men  to  the 
Interracial  Conference  which  met  at  Paine  College,  Georgia. 
Plans  are  now  being  made  to  send  a  large  group  to  the  Inter- 
seminary  Conference  for  the  Southeastern  area,  which  will  meet 
in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  the  spring. 

The  student  body,  working  with  the  Duke  Endowment  Asso- 
ciation, held  an  Institute  of  Evangelism  in  the  School  of  Religion 
on  December  9-10.  The  speakers  for  the  Institute  were  Dr.  Harry 
Denman,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Evangelism 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  Dr.  Roy  H.  Short,  District  Super- 
intendent of  the  Louisville  District  of  the  Louisville  Conference. 
Techniques  of  evangelism  were  discussed  and  emphasis  was  laid 
on  the  value  of  personal  work  and  the  importance  of  a  year-round 
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program  of  evangelism.  The  Institute  was  climaxed  by  a  service 
of  street  preaching  in  the  downtown  area  of  Durham,  led  by  Dr. 
Denman. 

The  high  point  of  the  semester  was  the  Fall  Spiritual  Life 
Retreat,  led  by  Dr.  Roy  L.  Smith,  Editor  of  the  Christian  Advo- 
cate. Dr.  Smith  made  five  platform  addresses  and  held  personal 
conferences  with  the  students.  His  addresses  were  followed  by 
periods  of  worship  and  discussion  under  the  direction  of  faculty 
members.  Devotional  groups  of  a  similar  nature  have  met  regu- 
larly throughout  the  year  with  Dean  Elbert  Russell,  Dr.  Ray  C. 
Petry,  and  Dr.  Gilbert  T.  Rowe,  under  the  Spiritual  Life  Com- 
mittee with  Jack  Cooke  as  chairman.  It  is  felt  that  these  groups 
helped  in  the  success  of  the  Retreat  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  inspirational  sermons  delivered  by  Dr.  Smith. 

During  the  semester  students  have  participated  in  various  so- 
cial service  work  both  on  and  ofif  the  campus.  The  regular  York 
Chapel  worship  services  have  been  held  for  the  School  of  Religion 
twice  weekly.  A  regular  part  has  been  taken  by  the  school  in  the 
Duke  Interdenominational  Church.  Under  the  direction  of  Allen 
Lindsey  the  school  athletic  teams  have  won  many  intra-mural 
contests  and  received  a  cup  for  their  championship  play  in  volley 
ball.  Ministerial  service  has  been  rendered  each  Sunday  at  the 
Duke  Hospital  and  the  city  and  county  jails.  Boys'  club  work 
has  been  undertaken  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Durham  Juve- 
nile Court  guidance  has  been  furnished  to  a  group  of  delinquent 
boys  on  probation.  A  program  of  radio  vespers  is  presented  each 
Friday  over  station  WDNC  under  the  direction  of  Howard  Wil- 
kinson, Chairman  of  the  Radio  Committee  of  the  Duke  Endow- 
ment Association.  The  first  issue  of  Christian  Horisons,  student- 
sponsored  quarterly  journal,  edited  by  John  Wesley  Inge,  ap- 
peared just  before  the  Christmas  holidays. 

The  student  body  is  looking  forward  to  the  events  of  the  fol- 
lowing semester.  Among  those  who  are  to  appear  as  speakers 
will  be  Mr.  Kirby  Page,  Dr.  H.  N.  Weiman  and  Dr.  A.  W. 
Palmer.  The  annual  School  of  Religion  Banquet  will  be  held 
April  18.  Plans  are  also  under  way  for  the  Spring  Spiritual  Life 
Retreat. 

Dana  Dawson,  Jr. 

FACULTY  ACTIVITIES 

Dr.  Harvie  Branscomb  attended  the  thirty-first  annual  ses- 
sion of  The  National  Association  of  Biblical  Instructors,  of  which 
he   was  president.    This   Association   met   in   Union   Theological 
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Seminary  in  New  York  City  during  the  holidays.  In  addition  to 
presiding,  Dr.  Branscomb  dehvered  the  President's  address  on  the 
topic,  "The  Dramatic  Instinct  of  Early  Christianity."  Other 
Duke  instructors  in  attendance  upon  the  meeting  were  Professor 
H.  E.  Myers,  and  I\Irs.  H.  E.  Spence. 

Dr.  James  Cannon,  III,  preached  at  the  Chapel  Hill  Presby- 
terian Church  on  January  5,  and  at  Trinity  and  Asbury  Memorial 
Methodist  churches  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  January 
19.  He  represented  the  Board  of  Missions  and  Church  Exten- 
sion of  the  Methodist  Church  in  five  District  Missionary  Insti- 
tutes of  the  South  Carolina  Conference  between  January  15-22. 
Dr.  Cannon  spoke  as  the  representative  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Council  at  the  installation  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Chapter  at 
W'offord  College  on  January  14,  and  represented  the  Duke  Chap- 
ter of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  the  installation  of  the  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege Chapter  of  this  society  on  January  13.  He  will  be  on 
sabbatical  leave  during  the  spring  semester. 

Dr.  Paul  N.  Career  attended  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lication of  the  Methodist  Church,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  October  28-29. 
Delivered  address  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Duke  University 
Alumni  Association  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  November  8.  Delivered  address  before  joint  meeting 
of  Rotary,  Kiwanis  and  Monarch  clubs  of  Asheboro,  N.  C,  De- 
cember 13.  Subject:  "The  North  Carolina  Way  of  Life."  Deliv- 
ered address  at  the  College  of  Preachers  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  December  31-January  3.  Subject:  "The- 
ological Education  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  South." 
As  President  of  the  Association  of  Methodist  Theological  Schools, 
presided  at  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Evanston,  Illi- 
nois, January  2.  1941.  Attended  meeting  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Course  of  Study  of  the  Methodist  Church,  Evanston,  Illinois, 
January  3,  1941.  Article  on  "The  New  Editor  of  the  Christian 
Advocate"  was  syndicated  in  the  following  periodicals  for  Novem- 
ber 14,  1940:  Nezv  York  Christian  Advocate,  Pacific  Christian 
Advocate,  Soutlnvestern  Christian  Advocate,  Central  Christian 
Advocate,  and  Northzvestcrn  Christian  Advocate. 

Dr.  Horn  ell  Hart  revised  and  read  proofs  on  Personalitv 
and  the  Family,  which  is  to  appear  in  a  new  edition  early  in  1941. 
Gave  a  series  of  lectures  in  the  Graduate  School  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C.  which  is  to  appear 
as  a  book  entitled  Nezv  Catezvays  to  Creatiz'e  Living,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  1941  by  Abingdon-Cokesbury.  Participated  in  the  Uni- 
versity  Christian   Mission  at  the   University  of   South   Carolina, 
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November  30  to  December  3.  Gave  two  addresses  at  the  Five- 
Years'  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Richmond,  Ind.,  Oc- 
tober 20,  1940.  Preached  once  a  month  at  the  Unitarian  Church 
of  Germantown,   Pa. 

Dr.  F.  S.  Hickman  was  the  Conference  preacher  at  the  Little 
Rock  Conference  in  November,  preaching  seven  sermons  in  five 
days.  He  represented  the  School  of  ReHgion  at  the  Memphis 
Conference.  In  December  he  attended  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  at  Atlantic  City  where  he  was  elected  an  alternate 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council.  He  preached 
at  Southern  Pines,  made  a  radio  appeal  for  the  Greek  Relief 
Fund,  and  spoke  at  the  Christmas  meeting  of  the  Shriners'  Club 
in  Durham.  On  January  7  he  made  an  address  at  the  District 
Missionary  Institute  of  the  Raleigh  District. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Ormqnd  has  dedicated  two  churches,  preached  six 
times  in  other  churches  in  addition  to  speaking  at  the  Holston  and 
Western  North  Carolina  Conferences.  He  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Missions  and  Church  Extension  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  November  25-29,  and  the  Conference  on  Ministerial  Train- 
ing at  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Northwestern  University,  Evans- 
ton,  111.,  December  31-January  3. 

Dr.  Albert  C.  Outler  spoke  at  the  vesper  service  of  the 
Presbyterian  Young  People's  Association  in  Durham  on  October 
27 ;  was  a  discussion  leader  at  the  Student  Religious  Conference 
at  Duke,  November  5-7 ;  represented  the  School  of  Religion  at 
the  South  Georgia  Conference  in  Savannah,  November  8-10,  and 
at  the  South  Carolina  Conference  at  Florence,  November  15-16. 
He  was  a  speaker  and  forum  leader  at  the  Hi-Y  and  Older  Boys' 
Conference  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  on  December  6,  and  preached  at 
the  Norwood  Methodist  Church  on  December  8  and  conducted  a 
vesper  service  at  Bennett  College  in  Greensboro  on  January  12. 

Dr.  Ray  C.  Retry,  in  connection  with  the  forum  projects  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  conducted  public  forums  on 
■"Religion  and  the  Community,"  and  at  Mocksville  and  Cooleemee, 
N.  C,  on  November  25  and  26. 

Dr.  Kenneth  W.  Clark  taught  in  School  for  Christian 
Workers  at  Asheville.  "The  Fourth  Gospel,"  November  3-8,  and 
in  School  for  Christian  Workers  at  Richmond,  Va.,  "Life  of 
Jesus,"  November  10-15.  Preached  at  Central  Methodist  Church, 
Asheville,  November  3.  Published  article,  "Realized  Eschatology," 
in  Journal  of  Religion,  September,  1940.  Visited  Chapin  Library 
( Williamstown,  Mass. )  and  Columbia  University  ( New  York, 
N.   Y.)    to   work  on  two   separate  parts  of  an  eleventh-century 
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Greek  manuscript.  Now  on  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  a 
volume  of  collations  of  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles, 
under  the  title.  Eight  American  Praxapostolos. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Spence  has  been  actively  engaged  in  addressing 
various  chapters  of  the  Duke  University  Association  during  the 
fall  months.  Beginning  with  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  West- 
ern North  Carolina  Conference  at  High  Point,  he  spoke  to  the 
following  associations :  Mt.  Airy,  Columbus-Bladen,  Robeson,  and 
Cumberland,  all  of  North  Carolina;  Petersburg,  Va. ;  Boston, 
Mass. ;  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  and  Jacksonville,  Fla.  At  the  last 
named  place  Professor  Spence  conducted  a  class  in  a  training 
school  on  the  subject.  "Religious  Dramatics."  He  also  preached 
while  in  Jacksonville. 

Other  activities  during  recent  months  included  two  addresses 
before  the  student  body  of  Queen's  College.  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  a 
dinner  speech  before  the  congregation  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  of  Charlotte,  and  an  address  to  the  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion of  Belmont,  N.  C.  A  number  of  minor  engagements  before 
civic  clubs  and  Christmas  groups  completed  the  list  of  activities. 
In  addition  to  producing  the  usual  Christmas  plays  and  the  Pag- 
eant in  Duke  Chapel  for  Christmas,  Dr.  Spence  staged  the  Faculty 
Club  Christmas  Party  program,  using  his  own  production,  Kris- 
mus  in  Ol'  Kaintuck. 


NOTES  ON  RECENT  BOOKS 

In  this  section  attention  will  be  called  to  new  books  which  can 
be  recommended  as  being  likely  to  prove  of  special  value  to  min- 
isters and  others  particularly  interested  in  religious  questions.  No 
attempt  will  be  made  to  take  notice  of  all  the  principal  volumes 
coming  from  the  press  or  to  review  extensively  even  those  which 
are  mentioned.  A  brief  notice  of  a  book  here  means  that  it  is 
accounted  worthy  of  more  than  ordinary  consideration. 

From  the  Stone  Age  to  Christianity:  Monotheism  and  the  Historical  Process. 
WilHam  Foxvvell  Albright.  Baltimore  :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1940. 
xi  +  363  pp.  $2.50. 

This  is  a  "must"  book  for  all  those  who  keep  up  with  the  latest  results  of 
Biblical  science,  especially  from  the  archaeological  side.  The  author  comes 
to  his  subject  probably  with  more  learning  than  any  other  man  could  bring. 
Every  topic  from  Stone  Age  skeletons  to  Barthian  theology  is  utilized  in 
the  attempt  to  explain  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition,  or  how  our  religion 
became  what  it  is.  With  regard  to  Old  Testament  religion,  the  author  has 
a  conservative  tendency  to  add  to  Moses  and  subtract  from  the  prophets,  but 
that  does  not  keep  his  book  from  being  intensely  interesting  and  highly 
valuable. — W.  F.  S. 
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The  Bible  Speaks  to  Our  Generation.    Frank  Glenn  Lankard.    New  York : 
Oxford  University  Press,  1941.  201  pp.   $2.00. 

The  great  truths  of  the  Bible  clearly  presented  and  shown  to  be  ap- 
plicable and  necessary  in  forming  a  philosophy  of  life  and  in  dealing  with 
the  perplexing  social,  industrial,  and  political  problems  of  the  world.  An 
excellent  book  for  helping  the  individual  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Bible  as  it  is  related  to  his  own  personal  life  and  also  for  use  as  a  textbook 
for  classes  of  students  in  college  or  elsewhere. — G.  T.  R. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.    Martin  Dibelius.    New  York :  Scribner's,  1940. 
vi  +  145  pp.   $1.50. 

A  significant  discussion  of  the  ethical  teachings  of  Jesus,  by  one  of  the 
greatest  of  continental  New  Testament  scholars.  Dibelius  neither  minimized 
the  radical  character  of  the  ethical  demands  of  Jesus  nor  the  difficulty  of 
putting  them  to  practical  action.  They  are  an  "impossible  imperative." — H.  B. 

The   Search   for  the   Real  Jesus:    A    Centnr\    of  Historical  Studv.    C.   C. 
McCown.    New  York:  Scribner's,  1940.   xViii  +  337  pp.  $2.50." 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  the  modern  critical  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
parallel  in  conception  and  title  to  Schweitzer's  epoch-making  book  but  dif- 
ferent in  plan  and  character.  The  treatment  is  topical  rather  than  chrono- 
logical, dispassionate  and  historical  rather  than  argumentative,  careful  and 
accurate  rather  than  brilliantly  partisan. — H.  B. 

Leadership   for  Rural  Life.    Dwight    Sanderson.     New   York :    Association 
Press,  1940.    127  pp.    $1.25. 

Out  of  a  long  interest  in  and  study  of  rural  life,  Dr.  Sanderson  has  pre- 
sented a  very  important  theme  in  a  way  that  will  help  all  professional  lead- 
ers in  the  rural  areas.  Everyone  who  is  familiar  with  rural  communities  is 
aware  of  the  lack  of  effective  local  leaders.   This  book  is  timely. — J.  M.  O. 

Rural  Roads  to  Security.   L.  G.  Ligutti  and  John  C.  Rowe.   Milwaukee :  The 
Bruce  Publishing  Company,  1940.   385  pp.   $2.00. 

This  book  is  another  evidence  of  the  interest  in  rural  society  which  the 
Catholic  church  has  recently  evinced  by  a  rather  intelligent  and  constructive 
service.  The  authors  are  pointing  the  way  out  of  the  insecurity  of  vast 
numbers  of  rural  people  to  a  more  satisfactory  life. — J.  M.  O. 

A  Philosophy  of  Religion.  Edgar  Sheffield  Brightman.  New  York :  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  1940.  xvii-539  pp.  $3.00. 

The  latest,  largest,  and  best  work  of  a  great  teacher  of  philosophy  and 
religion.  The  author  candidly  and  courageously  faces  all  the  questions  that 
confront  the  religious  man  in  a  world  of  such  a  strange  mixture  of  good 
and  evil  and  lays  down  the  great  iprinciples  of  a  theistic  faith.  The  place 
and  importance  of  religion  in  human  life  could  not  be  more  clearly  indicated, 
and  those  truths  which  must  hold  good  if  life  is  to  retain  any  meaning  are 
ably  defended.— G.  T.  R. 

Christian   Symbols  in  a    World   Comnmnity.    D.   J.   Fleming.    New   York: 
Friendship  Press,  1940.    150  pp.    $2.00. 

Professor  Fleming  makes  an  addition  to  his  previous  helpful  compilations 
of  the  art  forms  of  religion  by  presenting  in  this  book  examples  of  the 
symbolic  expressions  of  Christianity  in  oriental  environments. — J.  C. 
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Living  Religions  and  a  World  Faith.    William  Ernest  Hocking.    New  York : 
The  .Macmillan  Company,  1940.   291  pp.   $2.50. 

Professor  Hocking's  book  is  meaty  but  scrappy.  It  requires  some  care 
in  appraisal.  He  makes  a  good  deal  of  the  term  "reconception"  by  which 
he  means  the  conception  of  his  own  religion  a  Christian  should  hold  after 
examining  other  faiths  and  restating  his  own  faith  in  the  light  of  what  he 
discovers.  This  reviewer  is  not  quite  clear  as  to  whether  the  world  faith 
to  which  Professor  Hocking  looks  is  Christianity  after  a  reconception  or 
is  to  be  a  syncretism. — J.  C. 

The   Other  Side   of   the  Jordan.    Nelson   Glueck.    New   Haven:     American 
Schools  of  Oriental  Research,  1940.   xviii  +  208  pp.  $2.00. 

Glueck  succeeded  Albright  in  1936  as  Director  of  the  American  School 
of  Oriental  Research  in  Jerusalem,  and  turned  his  attention  to  Transjordan, 
especially  since  political  conditions  were  so  bad  in  Palestine.  Many  sites  were 
visited  and  a  few  were  excavated,  and  for  the  first  time  a  clear  outline  of  the 
archaeology  of  the  Edomites,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Transjordanian 
Amorites  began  to  emerge.  The  present  work  is  a  popular  presentation  of  the 
findings.  It  also  adds  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Exodus  and  King 
Solomon,  as  well  as  the  Nabataeans  of  New  Testament  times.  }slany  excel- 
lent illustrations  add  greatly  to  its  interest  and  value. — W.  F.  S. 

Man  Makes  Himself.    V.  Gordon  Giilde.    New  York :    Oxford  University 
Press,  1939.   xii  +  275  pp.   $1.75. 

This  is  the  best  popular  treatment  of  prehistoric  and  early  historic  man 
yet  to  appear.  There  are  good  notes  on  magic,  religion,  and  science.  The 
author  takes  a  wholesome  long  view  of  "progress"  that  is  heartening  in 
these  dark  days.  Racism  is  shown  to  be  nonsense  from  the  very  beginning. 
The  author  did  not  intend,  in  his  title,  to  contradict  the  common  (incorrect) 
interpretation  of  Ps.  100:3. — W.  F.  S. 

Experience,    Reason    and    Faith:     A    Survey    in    Philosophy    and    Religion. 
Eugene  G.  Bewkes  and  others  of  the  Colgate  University  philosophy  faculty. 
New  York:    Harper,  1940.    xii,  649  pp.   $3.50. 

The  text  surveys  Hebrew  religion,  Greek  religion  and  philosophy,  history 
of  Christian  thought,  and  medieval  and  modern  philosophy.  It  is  written  from 
a  modern  liberal  religious  viewpoint  and  with  a  mildly  absolute  idealistic 
viewpoint.  While  exceptions  need  to  be  taken  to  very  many  things  in  this 
sort  of  a  book,  yet  a  careful  reading  of  it  will  round  out  one's  knowledge  in 
these  important  fields. — H.  H.  D. 

Why   the   Cross?    G.   Ray   Jordan.    New   York-Nashville :    The   Abinodon- 
Cokesbury  Press,  1941.    137  pp.   $1.00. 

Eight  sermons,  reverent  in  spirit  and  challenging,  setting  forth  something 
of  tlic  mvstery  of  the  Cross  and  the  "message  it  can  speak  to  everv  honest 
soul."— H.  E.  M. 

A    Person-Minded    Ministry.     Richard    Henry    Edwards.     Nashville :     The 
Cokcsbury  Press.   1940.    253  pp.    $2.00. 

This  book  is  based  upon  "a  number  of  group  searches  for  true  balance 
among  emphases,  processes,  and  functions  in  the  ministry."  It  is  intended 
for  those  "who  would  heighten  tlieir  .skills  in  dealing  with  other  persons, 
who  love  the  person-minded  Jesus,  and  find  in  Him  the  superlative  artist 
in  creative  relationships." — H.  E.  M. 
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